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Imperi (al iti 


The Best Provision for Old Age. 
ESTABLISHED 
1820 life Office. a Premiums returnable WITH INTEREST 


in the event of death before the attainment 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,250,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £5,000,000. of the Pension Age. 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
UNRIVALLED SITUATION IN PORTLAND PLACE, AT TOP OF REGENT STREET, W. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


LONDON, w. 


FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 


EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT, MODERATE TARIFF, 


Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 
Under the ee of WALTER GOSDEN. 














BEST Established 


AXD 1828. 
CHEAPEST. V B'S 
EB oat FO en 
INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 


R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PerTicoAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET, STREET 
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Shipping Hnnouncements, 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Liurp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS 3 FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, E AST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical boyage 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co , 13 Austin Friars, E.C. and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 P all 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
intel (F. GREEN & CO., and ( 
MANES NNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | 





Head Offices= 
FENCHURCH AVENUF, 
Li INDON, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENC 44 RCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


botel Somommoomette. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of W ell ington, K. G. : 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-leve 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 

tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and he: althy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric L ight, throughout. Moderate Tanff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY, 
Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 2 Vols., Super-royal 8vo, 
300 pages, cloth g1 ilt extra, pri ice £3 Ss. 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 


Loxpon: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL Matt, S.W. 
And all Boi bsellers. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


ST. BERNARD'S WELL. 


The KEEPER of the WELL is in ATTENDANCE from 7 till a. 30 
A.M. and frem 12 Noon till 6 P.M. (on Sundays from 7 tillg A.M. and from 
3.15 till 6 p.M.) for the supply of the Mineral Water to Visitors at the 
(Charge of One Penny per Visitor. 

Ihe Water is celebrated for its Health-giving and Curative Qualities, 

ind is especially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in 
Dise ases of the Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

‘The well laid-out Grounds adjoining the Weill are open to Visiters, 

ST. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, 
April 1894. 


BEDFORD SCHOOLS. 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 
Apply, SANDERS & STEERS, House and Estate Agents, BEDFORD 


li f of Houses lo Let, Post Free. 

















EARL'S COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. Open * 


SATURDAY. 5th MAY, under the most distinguished patronage. THE 
GARDEN OF LONDON. 


APPLICATIONS MANUFACTURING ott pe aint f all kinds— 


Pottery, Spinning and Weaving, Printing 

Electro-plating, Furniture, He ating " and Cook- 
FOR ing Apparatus, Yarns and Clo hs. Silks, Bicycles 

na Acces ries, Hare Iware Jewellery, Pe: 


SPACE fume ry, Manufactures, Sci nti fic and Musical 


Tustruments, Electric Lighting, etc., Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, etc. etc. 

APPLICATIONS for SPACE should be made as 
EARLY as possible to the MANAGER, Earl's 


Court Industrial Exhibition, S.W., from whom 


INDUSTRIAL 
may be obtained all information, forms of appli- 
EXHIBITS. cation, schedules, regulations. ' 


Managing Director, H. P, DODSON, Esg 
President of the Executive Council, H. E. MILNER, Esq., F.L.S, C.E. 


Secretary, G. A. LOVEDAY, Esq., B.A. 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. Lovely Gardens. Magnificent | 
Iluminations. Innumerable Attractions, including the GIGANTIC WHEEL. é 


WELCOME CLUB, EARL’'S COURT. — EIGHTH 
SEASON. President, Sir John R. Heron-Maxwell, Bart.—The Club will 
RE-OPEN simultaneously wi th the Exhibit mon MAY 5th. ‘The Groun 
having been enlarged and additions made to the house, will permit of a slig ht 
increase in the limit to the number of Members. Entrance Fee for New Members, 
One Guinea. Subscription (which includes Admission to the Exhibition), ‘Two and 
a-Half Guineas. Particulars on application to the Secretary of the Welcome Club, 
Earl’s Court, S.W. 
















KERNER’S BOTANY. 


- \R | g \\ 1] be published On the ] IRN I of NM \\ ® 
lo be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, imp 8vo, price 2s. Od. each net 


NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 


Distribution. 
From the —— of —e — VON MARILAUN, 
By F. w. OLIVER, M A. D. Sc, 
Quain Profess f Botany in University College, Lond 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., AND MARY EWART, B.Se. 
With about 1000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and Sixteen Plates 
in Colours, 
KERNER’S ‘NATURAL HIsTORY OF PLANTS,’ now for the first ume 


presented to English readers, is one of the greatest works in Botany evet 


issued from the press. Its province 1s the whole realm of Plant Life. and 
its purpose, as conce ved by the author, Professor ANTON KERNER VON 
MARILAUN, of Vienna University, is to provid 1 book not only for 
specialists and schol rs, | t f thal 


LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TWO VOLUMES. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. 


B E F ORE SER 
WIND. 


DRAMATIC IN 
Loxnpon: BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER, 15 Craven Street, Strand 


TENSENESS. . 2 ¢ 
QUITE ABOVI 
rake AVERAG! 
NOVEL, 
OLD SHIRT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best Insh 
Linen, returned free, ready to » wear, 2s, Od. Sample Shirt, 
for Dress and ordinary wear, any size, post free s. od... 48. od., 58. od., of 
od I'willed Night Shirts : . i1rd., 35. poy 45S. "oda, 01 sa. od. LINEN COLLARS 
Bg w- Best 4-fold Coll ars, 49 Od. and 5s. 6d, doz.; made exact to pattern, 


ines *T 7 ak oi ao ts — Fy ‘ Tal le C or - net > IRISH LINEN 








Versus 


MORNING 
POST : 


*PERVERTED—U N- 
PLEASANT MiELOo- 
DRAMATIC — CORRUF'!1 
ro THE BACKBONE — 
UNSAVOURY TALE,’ 











square, 25. yd. e a > yards by 3 yards 6d. ; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10o}d. 
each; Real Trish I inen Sheeting, fully blea shed, 2 yi irds wide, 1s, 11d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, pe yard 5 Nurs ry Diaper, ping wa no * Linen, 7d. 
per yard; Glass ( fr ae, 38. 6d. doz. LINEN HUCK ABACK TOWELS, 3s. od. 
per doz. ; Damask Ti wels, (s. 6d. per doz. ; Turkish Bath ‘Towels, 1s, each ; ‘Twilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 1d, each, IRISH (CAMBRIC HANDKEkCHIEFS. 

Children’s, 1s. od. 2 Lac lies’, 2s. 3d.3 Gent.’s 3s. 6d; Hemstitched— Ladies’, 

3d. ; Gent.’s, 4s. 11d. per ‘dev, Better qualities equally cheap, Samples and 
Ilustr: ated Price List : post free to any part of the world. 


B. & EE. M°’HUGH & CO., Ltd., BELFAST. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY 1894. 


The Love Odes of Horace (Five Specimens). 
Hon. W. FE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Shall Indian Princes sit in the House of Lords? ly the 
Right Ifoa. the EARL OF MEATH. 

Democratic Ideals. By WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 

Intellectual Progress in the United States. 
PARKER (Unzted States Consul, Birmingham). 

Simon Ryan the Peterite. (Concluded.) By the Rev. Dr, 
JEssopr. 

Aspects of Tennyson. VII. Asa Humorist. By H. D, TRAIL. 

Modern Surgery. By HuGcu Percy Dunn, F.R.CS, 

The English Libro d’Oro. By J. Hl. Rounp. 

The Profits of Coal Pits. By G. I. Bipprer, Q.C. 

Life in a Russian Village. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 

The New and Old Art Criticism. By Mrs. CosTeLLor. 


By the Right 


By Georce F, 


Sunshine and Microbes. By J’rofessor PERCY FRANKLAND, 
F.R.S. 

Recent Archeology. By Professor MAHAFFY. 

Nile Reservoirs and Phile. Ty Sir BENJAMIN’ BAKER, 


K.C.M.G. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lro. 


LONDON: 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY, 


Woman and Labour. [By l’rofessor KARL PEARSON, 

The Origin of Cultivation, By GRANT ALLEN. 

The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. Iy D. \. Tuomas, M.P., 

Some Recent Plays. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

The Problem of Constantinople. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 

The Royal Patriotic Fund. By Ilupson FE. Keariey, M.P, 

The Appreciation of Gold. By Ronert 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

L’Impérieuse Bonté. [by OUIDA. 

The Stamp-Collecting Craze. Dy W. Roperts. 

Cycling and Cycles. By Crestron. 

English and French Manners. By FREDERICK CARREFI, 

A Socialist in a Corner. By W. H. MAirock, 





LonpON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 





24 


@ 

By RiwionOrowtoud 
Paper, 1s, 6a.3Clcth,2-s. 

London: T. FISHER, UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, 
tenable for Three Years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 
in Examination to be held from July 14t07 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secrefary. 





CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President : 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER, 
Head Mistress; Miss BURNS. 
The Next Term begins on MONDAY, May 7th. 
to the Secretary, at the 
BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 


President: 


Application for Admission may be made 
School; or to the Hon. Secretary, HH. C, 
House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 


Boarding House; Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol, 


BARCLAY (Directer of 
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Notes . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 593 
‘Came to Reform Where Ne’er They Came 


to Pray’ . , ; ‘ . » 596 


The Fight on the Budget, , : » 397 
Parties in Ireland , . ‘ ® ‘ « 597 
Labour in Ameriea ‘ , : 4 . 599 
The Welsh Land Commission ; , . 600 
Bribing the Electorate . ; , , . 600 


The Scapegoat of Servia ° ‘ ° . 601 
Finance ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . 602 
The ‘Old Water-Colour’ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 603 
To Master Dogberry—of Glasgow. By 


M. H. Spielmann ‘ ‘ , : . 603 
A Bundle of Letters, III. Julia Voss . . 604 
Polwhele ‘ ‘ . ; ' , . 605 
The Sunset of Mankind , ; , . 606 
The Club-Footed Elephant. By ‘Abingdon’ 608 
Exil Tyrannus. By Kenneth Grahame . . 609 
Arms and the Man , : . , P » 610 
Dramatic Notes . ; , , ; »« Gh 
Vigil. By May Kendall , ‘ ; . O11 
Santa Teresa : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 612 
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The Cry of a Seratch Pack , , : . 613 
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Head Office: 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


g { © CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

his. Sani 332 OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere Street), W. 

in London ( 14 CHANCERY LANE (Law Courts Branch), W.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40 PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1892 -  £391,800,000. 


Branche 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELPAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 






Children’s bordered 1 BY Hemstitched ° 
= vadies’ e 2/3 ~ Ladies’ e . alg Be 
Gents’, 3 33 N |Gents . . 3/11) 8 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, 5s. 11rd. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2$d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. r1d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 


quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 
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A. & C. BLACKS LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: Being Some Account of Her 


LIFE AND TIMES, together with some pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders, By GABRIELA CUNNING 
HAME GRAHAM. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With two Autogravure 


Fronti 1ece Price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 1863-1893, SIR 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL TO THE MARQUESS OF 
BUTE. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D,. H. Scorr, M.A., 
D.Sc., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with 113 Figures. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MAMMALS, LIVING AND EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. FLOWER. 
and RICHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated 
with 357 Wood Engravings. Cheaper Edition, 12s. éd. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
FISHES. By A. C. L. GUNTHER, Keeper of the Zoological Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages. Illustrated 
with 320 Wood Engravings. Cheaper dition. 12s. 6d. 


LIFE IN MOTION: or, Muscle and Nerve. By 
. G. MCKENDRICK, P rofessor of Physiok eV in the Universit y of 
a asgow. Illustrated. New Edition. Puice 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. ce 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopnigz F. F. VeitcH. In One vol. crown 8vo. ic 


ALADDIN IN LONDON. 


vol. crown 8vo. Price 38. 6 d. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pav Cusuinc. 


One vot., crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Vol 18, *REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by GEorGr Hay, RSA. 


Price §s. in cloth, or in half leather, 6s. 


By Fercus Hume. One 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 


Aut dee he « 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SLAVE 
OF THE LAMP.’ 


Ready this Day, at all the Librari 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of * The 


> Slave of the Lamp, etc. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
“DAVID GRIEVE.’ 


On Monday next. ovo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘ 


( rown 


Robert Elsmere,’ ete. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S 
* CRANIA.’ 

Re ady thi av. 

peapiaggscrorsel the ney of an —_—— 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Aut! ‘Hurrish,’ ‘With I 


Ire sth et 


(rown 8vo . 6d, 


eady this Day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 131. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


containing ‘MATTHEW AUSTIN,’ by W. E. Norris, Chaps. 17-20 
—*THE CARNARVON PENINSULA’—* CHARACTER NOTE: THE 
CHILD ’—‘ HACHISCH EATINO ’-COLOUR-SERGEANT RHODES ° 
‘TOFT AND CROFT’ ‘BARNABAS RABBITS’ RAIN-CLOUD ’— 
*THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BASTILLE’—‘ WITH EDGED 
TOOLS.’ Chaps. 40-42. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15 WATERLOO PLACE 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


conspicuous in he r volumes aln 


‘The clearness of thought and expression 
ost hides from her readers the skill implied 


in the successfu { preset ‘ntment of so ¢ omplex a subject. Her book, besides 
presenting us with ved scanty he yn t of interesting facts, is full of suggestive 
criticism and independent thot a, 

DAILY NEWS,—‘ Mrs. Green's learned, most attractive, and in every 
wav admirable book. .. . as oie mneal original and valuable histories 


which have appeared in I-ngland for many years 


SOCIAL EVOLU TION. By 


Kipp. Second E vO, TOS. Net. 


THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 2 vols., globe 8vo, res. 
WESTMINSTER GAZE7TT7£F.— The two volumes of short stories 


which Mrs. Steel calls the “ Flower of Forgi will confirm the repu- 


SEN JAMIN 


veness ° 


tation of this admirable writer. . The best of them are a pure delight, 
most cunning, most delicate, most dg “e tic, shag: cay mostly so good 
cine we hardly know which t to choose, but the ‘ Bhut Baby” and ‘' Feroza"’ 
are without flaw in their way. 
A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Ror 
BOLDREWOOD, 3 VK dls. OVO, ( 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Singularly vivid and natural in its descrip 


. P oe YY } ’ ¢ va } 
tion of the most desper and startling incidents 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. sy Mary 


ANGELA DICKENS, 3 vcls., crown 

WORLD.— The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most 
elec a ely an renee tently interesting novel she has yet produced. . . . 
There is strong drawing in the character of Mrs. Romavne 

D LY CHRONIC Lk: As a study of character Mrs. Romayne is 
excellent, an coh ~ lations bitieds her and her s re skilfully and con- 
vincingly presentec 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 

IARION CRAWFORD, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

MORNING POST,.—‘ The story has depth of feeling as well as di-tine- 

tion of style, and, above all, it is very human 


MACMILLAN'S THREE AND SIXPENNY SERIES— 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. AND 


HIS FAMILY. By Mrs. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
a 
No. 415. MAY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
tr. PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Br <MORE, Chaps. f 
» Hi pit aueurs alts WOHISTRIES 6 LHI 
By C. B. RoyLance-Kt 
. A DISCOURSE ON SEQUELS. 
4. DITAS. 
THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 
6. BEGGING LETTERS ANI) THEIR WRITERS. 
7, THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS. 
8. THE LAST FIGHT OF JOAN OF ARC. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


OLIPHANT 


CENTURY. 








By AnNpDREW Lani 


LONDON. 





VOLS. I. (A & B), II. (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 


Now Reavy. VOL. IV. 


Slang and its HUnalogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
A Polyglot 


t Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloguial Speech of ali 


classes af Soctety / 


in progress 


more than 300 years, 


TREATED HIsToRICALLY, AND INCLUDING SYNONYMS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 


BY 
JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY 
. on thick paper, large 


In Six (or Seven) Volumes, F cap. 4to, =_— style 
Keach set numbered and signed. To Sups« 


as follows: 
The Set Half Calf .. . £1010 net. 


G. A. SALA in “echoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary — 


the newest and most exhaustive Lexicon Batatronicum.,’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH siys: 
dox English speech yet published.’ 

NOTES AND ee says :—‘ For the first time the subject of 
bE = slang is seriously treated... in a manner commensurate with its impor- 
tanc 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 


lation. 


mal gin. 


‘The most scholarly lexicon of heteic- 


O/ all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 
J. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W, 
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NOTES 


Tne Queen will arrive at Windsor Castle this afternoon, 
passing through London from Port Victoria vid Waterloo. 
According to present arrangements the Court will be 
moved to Balmoral on 22nd May, and Her Majesty will 
visit the City of Manchester and inspect the Manchester 
Ship Canal en route for Scotland. 


An immediate result of the Coburg gathering is the 
expected visit of the Princess Alix of Hesse to London. 
The bride-elect of the Cesarewitch is to accompany the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg, who will arrive on the Ist of 
May. She will be present at the Drawing Room on the 
4th, which it is now tolerably certain the Queen will 
hold in person, coming up from Windsor on the 3rd, and 
staying at Buckingham Palace until the 5th. 





Tue wedding of the Cesarewitch is to take place at 
St. Petersturg in September, when the Russian Court 
returns from Denmark. The Prince of Wales will repre- 
sent the Queen, and the Princess of Wales and_ her 
daughters and the Princess Christian and the Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein will also be among the 
Czar’s guests. 


On his way from Coburg the Prince of Wales spent 
forty-eight hours in Paris, where he paid his compliments 
to the President of the Republic, and visited the Salon. 
He will come to London from Sandringham with the 
Princess of Wales on Monday next, and, accompanied by 
the Princess, will open the Royal School of Music in semi- 
state’ on Wednesday, the 2nd of May. 


Rarner a nice question is raised by the appointment 
of the Emperor of Germany to an honorary coloneley in 
the First Royal Dragoons. Some military authorities 
aver that no reigning Sovereign of a foreign country 
ean hold a rank in the British regular army, It is said 
that the same point was raised five years ago, when the 
Queen appointed the Emperor Admiral of the Fleet 
instead of Field-Marshal of Great Britain, as she had 
intended. Diligent search of army law-books seems to 
show that as a condition of holding his honorary colonelcy 
the Emperor must swear allegiance to the British Throne, 
and be prepared to obey the commands of the Qneen in 
peace or war. 


Ir seems more than probable that the betrothal of 
the Cesarewitch to Princess Alix will have a cooling 
effect upon the Russomania by which the French have 
of late been so seriously afflicted. After all the pro- 
testations of the Parisian papers that such a match 
was wholly out of the question, last week's announcement 
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must have come upon them with all the shock of a rude 
awakening, and the chilly reticence with which they have 
confined themselves to a bare publication of the official 
news has been very significant and instructive. That some 
amount of soreness should be felt in such quarters is 
hardly surprising, for the prospect of a German Princess 
on the steps of the Russian throne is not encouraging to 
the fond dreams of an effective alliance for the purposes 
of the reranche which have been lately cherished by 
bellicose houlevardiers. It is likely enough that the 
betrothal will not be too popular, at first, among the 
Russians themselves ; but Princess Alix may be trusted to 
make friends for herself speedily among all classes in the 
land of her adoption. 





In an allocution to the Spanish pilgrims the Pope made 
use of an expression which, coupled with certain polite 
references to Dona Christina, the Regent, has led to 
misunderstanding. Radical telegraphic agencies gave the 
world to understand that his Holiness had pronounced 
against Carlism. Being a diplomat as well as an eccie- 
siastic, he had previously thought fit to advise the 
Royalists of France to desist from a hopeless struggle 
with the Republic, and to counsel the Poles to yield to 
the superior force of their Russian masters; and the 
superficial at once leaped to the conclusion that what had 
been done in two cases must now have been done in a 
totally different third. 


A svurFiclIENTLY ample contradiction has been provided 
by the arrival of the verbatim report of the Pope’s 
allocution, The only advice given was ‘to remain in 
respectful sum /ission to constituted authority,’ which has 
no reference to those who are not already so situated and 
have therefore no opportunity of remaining where they 
have never been; and it may further be argued, without 
distortion of the text, that ‘ constituted authority,’ in the 
mouth of a believer in Divine right, may mean quite 
another thing when it is transferred to the columns of a 
Democratic journal. As for the compliments to Dona 
Christina, they prove to be nothing more compromising 
than the tributes to her private virtues, which the 
Carlists themselves have never been backward in con- 


ceding. 


Signor Crispr’s position is by no means an enviable 
one, whatever men may say, His master is as anxious to 
be rid of him as ever William or Ferdinand of their 
respective Bismarcks. He is uncongenial to Italy’s 
colleagues of the Triple Alliance: to the Emperor of 
Austria by reason of old scores and to the German 
Emperor by reason of his old amity with the fallen 
Chancellor, not to mention his rejected addresses to 
France while he was in opposition, These addresses are 
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now interpreted in Paris as cupboard love for French 
savings, and no doubt he is one of those financiers who 
take their loans wherever they are lucky enough to find 
them. 


Morrover, in Italy itself his megalomania no longer 
imposes and the taxpayer's bitter cry is being dinned into 
his ears. The heteroreneous majority in the Chamber 
has given him clearly to understand that there must be 
retrenchment and, though he has now carried his point on 
the Naval Estimates, which are his strongest card, and 
may do so on the Army Estimates, which he approaches 
with less assurance, any attempt to carry out his real 
half-avowed policy will be promptly checked. He has 
much in common with Tricoupis: and though he has not 
yet acquired Tricoupis’s bubble reputation as a heaven- 
sent financier, it must be remembered that politics have 
no other meaning in Greece but finance, while in Italy 
the politicians seem always to leave finance to take care 
of itself. 


Ir will be entertaining to watch the career of Stambu 
lov’s adventurous colleague in the Bulgarian Ministry, 
after challenging his own Premier to fight a duel. The 
Balkan Bismarck will doubtless prefer administrative 
methods to the traditional pistols for two and coffee for 
one. Indeed, his reply-—-that, in the Prince’s absence, he 
is debarred, as Regent, from such recreation—hints as 
much, without invading his reputation as a fire-eater. 
At bluster he knows no rival, especially when pointing a 
revolver at an unarmed man, but his care for his skin has 
long been the Bulgar’s stock joke. In the old revo- 
lutionary days he ever conspired with his pen and left 
the swordsmanship to less canny accomplices; when 
Belchev was shot by his side in the public square at Sofia 
he ran like a hare without thought of the fallen com 
rade; during the Jacobsohn reign of terror he never 
stirred without doors save in the midst of a troop of horse, 
while the Prince, more dangerously menaced, scarce 
deigned a precaution, The challenger may deem himself 
lucky in escaping the fate of Panitza if he fall upon no 
harsher fate than Karavelov’s. 


Ir railways be indeed the stigmata of Progress, then 
may Russia svon claim to be numbered among its most 
zealous exponents. The Caspian has lately been united 
with the Sea of Azov and the central railway system ; a 
line from Kursk to Voronezh is nearly complete, and 
another from Penza through Voronezh, to join the Sevas- 
topol railroad at Karkov, is in progress ; and now it is 
announced that the Arkangel-Vologda line, which is to 
connect the capital with the White Sea, will be open in 
three years. But the greatest achievement of any will 
be the Grand Trans-Siberian, which in 1899 will place 
through tickets to Vladivostock within our reach, and open 
up a district larger than all Europe. 





Tus vulgar notion of Siberia is of an ice-bound 
penitentiary, but the real Siberia—or the major part of 
it—is a rich and fertile tract, hitherto handicapped only 
by the absence of communications. Not only will the 
Grand Trans-Siberian throw open an immense avenue for 
commerce, but it will place the Oriental power of Russia 
on an entirely new footing, and play havoc with the 
Canadian Pacific. At least the Russians say so, and 
presumably they know. Moreover, Jules Verne has 
written a story about it. But we should be sorry to lose 
picturesque survivals like Nijni-Novgorod Fair, and we 
may take heart of grace that we have General Iebruary, 
five years, and over seven thousand versts, in our favour. 


Wuen a Government refuses a Royal Commission, we 
know that it often means business, and, now that Royal 
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proposals for a Disarmament Congress seem to have fallen 
through, it may be the moment to take seriously the 
peace and rumours of peace which are in the air. In 
theory, no doubt, it is all very magnificent—all the more 
parceque ce west pas la guerre—Dut in practice it cannot be 
admitted outside the best of all possible worlds—or the 
worst. A system of exaggerated centralisation, if absolutely 
complete, would undoubtedly make war impossible, and 
the world, verifying the aphorism, (empire c'est la paix, 
might, as one vast State, disband its armies, cut down its 
budgets, and otherwise inaugurate a golden «ge. The 
other extreme, utter decentralisation, would come to the 
same thing. If no State were larger than the republic of 
Andorra, the peace might also possibly be kept 
obscurity and impotence being the guardian angels to 
protect men’s hearths from sedition within and invasion 
without. 





Born sides have now chosen their candidates at South 
Hackney, the Conservatives having picked Mr. Herbert 
Robertson, and the Gladstonians, after some demur, Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. The former had two days’ start 
in the canvass, and the Independent Labour Party 
threatens opposition to Mr. Moulton unless he will swallow 
its whole programme, and thus alienate the shopkeepers. 
Altogether, Unionist prospects are cheerful, for South 
Hackney is not irretrievably Separatist. Mr. Darling, it 
will be remembered, came within a hundred votes of Sir 
Charles Russell, and Mr. Fletcher Moulton is by no means 
so doughty a champion as the new Lord of Appeal. 


Lorp Rosresery presided, on Tuesday, at the annual 
dinner of the City Liberal Club. His speech was a direct 
invitation to the rank and file of the Liberal Unionists to 
rejoin the Ministerial party. This overture he supple- 
mented by some very imaginative history, the purport 
of which was to date the split from the Franchise Bill of 
1884, and not from Mr. Gladstone's somersault of the 
following year. Also he adumbrated a settlement of the 
Irish question ‘ by the universal good sense of the nation.’ 
The Premier owned that the Liberal Unionist leaders 
were past hope of redemption, and one of them, the 
Marquis of Lorne, has been unkind enough to eall his 


amiable sentiments ‘ mere literary and forensic essnys,” 


Earzier in the day, the Premier received a deputation 
of coalowners, with the comforting assurance that the 
Govenment was not united on the Eight Hours question, 
and that no Ministerial measure was in contemplation, 
Nevertheless, a ‘five-line’ whip was issued by Mr. T. E, 
Ellis; ‘ earnestly requesting’ the attendance of its sup- 
porters on Wednesday. As a result of these decidedly 
disingenuous tactics, the majority for the second reading 
of Mr. Roby’s precious production amounted to eighty- 
seven, an increase of nine over last year’s. As usual, cross- 
voting prevailed, Mr. Morley, Mr. Burt, and thirty unofficial 
Gladstonians being in the minority, while some Liberal- 
Unionists and Tory-Socialists went with the ayes. The 
arguments were equally mixed, and Mr. Asquith laid 
down the law with an assurance that certainly did not 
spring from knowledge. 





A curntous ‘aside’ let fall by Sir William Harcourt in the 
course of the Budget discussion on Monday evening gave 
confirmation to the belief that he is anything but happy 
in his. present position. Speaking of the Chancellor's 
proposed limitation of the extra spirit duty to a single 
year, Mr, Jackson chanced to observe that Sir William 
apparently did not hope to occupy his position a year 
hence ; to which the subject of the remark rejoined, with 
marked emphasis and every appearance of earnestness— 
‘I sincerely hope not!’ It is all very well to waive one’s 
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claims in the Party interest, and to be complimented by 
the Party organs on one’s self-sacrificing virtue ; but dis- 
appointments like that which befel Sir William Harcourt 
on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement are apt to rankle, especially 
in the case of so ambitious as man as Lord Rosebery’s 
present first-lieutenant. 


Tuar the erstwhile ‘ fighting man’ of the Radical party 
has to a great extent lost his zest for the strife has been 
plainly apparent during the few weeks that have elapsed 
since the great re-adjustment ; and herein lies yet another 
source of danger to the much-menaced Government. For 
it would take very few more signs of revolt like those 
lately displayed by a handful of his Welsh followers to 
induce the Leader of the House, in his present temper, to 
throw up his post. Then it would become a case of 
‘Chaos come again !’ 





Tue celebration of St. George’s Day, in London at least, 
ean hardly be said to have been either enthusiastic or by 
any means general ; but it may perhaps be regarded as a 
sufficiently promising first step towards an improvement 
upon the universal neglect with which the anniversary of 
England’s patron saint has been allowed to pass in former 
years. Peals were rung at a few London churches, and 
in the evening concerts—very badly attended, it must be 
confessed—were given at the St. James’s and (ueen’s 
Halls in honour of the day. But the chief celebration 
was, of course, at the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor entertained Lord Reay, Lord Knutsford, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and many leading representatives of India and 
the Colonies. It was characteristic of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
diplomacy that, having given offence to English suscepti- 
bilities by last year’s ceremony of dedication to St. Peter, 
he was careful to attend this St. George’s Day banquet, at 
which he proposed the health of the Lord Mayor. In the 
London churches of his communion, too, the festival of 
St. George was this year accorded unusual prominence. 


Tuk success of the new Paris lottery loan and the 
proposal of a certain Parliamentary Chadband that the 
Postmaster-General should Grahamise our correspondence 
in search of foreign lottery circulars, suggest a system of 
English State lotteries for the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. No doubt a score of objections 
may fairly be urged, but let the unpopular case at least be 
stated. We may regret it, but it is none the less a fact 
that people will gamble. At present they gamble with 
sharks and stand to lose their muney. If they could have 
facilities to gamble with the State, they would be sure of 
fair play, and the profits would be diverted from sharks’ 
pockets to the reduction of income-tax. Where would 
Italy be without her £3,000,000 per annum from 
lotteries ? 





A prEVAILING characteristic of the Exhibition of the 
Society of Lady Artists in the Drawing-room Gallery at 
the Egyptian Hall, is the amateurishness of the work. 
Among the many which are merely commonplace, we 
noticed a few above the average. Mrs. Townsend 
Johnson’s Workers on Sea and Shore (No. 18) 
field-workers gazing out upon a hazy sea, where sails are 
dimly visible ; Miss Constance Duke’s Sandbanks at Mude- 





a group of 


Jord (No. 60); Miss Louise Rayner’s Northgate Street, 


Chester (No, 66), a drawing perhaps more ambitious in 
design than pleasant in execution ; and a subject picture, 
In Doubt, by Miss E. E. Milner, of a man seated at a table, 
pausing in the act of writing. His attitude and the 
setting of the picture are appropriate and suggestive. 
But the pictures as a whole inevitably suggest that, for 
purposes of exhibition, the most of the work of the lady 
artists is a little immature. 
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Ar Mr. MecLean’s Gallery in the Haymarket may be 
seen a small collection of the works of various well-known 
painters, both English and foreign, especially foreign. 
There is a large picture by Mr. Peter Graham: one is 
almost always able to detect Mr. Graham’s pictures with- 
out the aid of a catalogue: and Mr. Sidney Cooper has a 
variation of his chosen subject. The exhibition is inter- 


esting as displaying the difference between English and 
foreign methods and results among a collection not entirely 
composed of first-class pictures. 


In his Life of Marlborough Lord Wolseley writes that 
‘For generations his name lived in the terrors of our 
enemies as French mothers hushed their children with the 
national alarm of “ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre.” Apart 
from the question of a national alarm’s hushing qualities, 
it must be pointed out that the song, even in its present 
shape, has no alarmist character, but simply narrates and 
ridicules the death and burial of ‘ Monsieur Malb’rough.’ 
Moreover, it was not sung within many years of Marl- 
borough’s death, or, if it was, it did not refer to him. 


Tur tune of it is Oriental, and was borrowed from the 
Saracens by the Crusaders, who set it to an elegy on the 
Chevalier Marbrou, a contemporary of Saint Louis. Then 
it was forgotten until Marie-Antoinette heard Madame 
Poitrine humming it to the Dauphin. Then a Court poet 
set the present words to it, giving them a few burlesque 
touches. Beaumarchais, thinking the tune deserved a 
better fate, set the sentimental romaunce of Cherubini to 
it. From which it is clear that Marlborough never was 
the bogey to French children that Boney was to our 
grandfathers. 





Mr. Rosert Louis Stevenson has evidently done well 
to withdraw himself beyond the ken of the lion-hunters, 
to whom it is clear that he would show no sort of mercy 
if he were sufficiently accessible to be within their reach, 
Even the few visitors who track him out in distant Samoa 
are by no means sure of an unaffectedly hearty welcome, 
for one of them reports, in the new number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine, that the eccentric novelist has it in 
his mind to embellish the walls of his island home with 
two lists of names, comprising respectively his welcome 
and unwelcome visitors. This would certainly be an 
effectual method of guarding against the repetition of an 
undesirable ‘ call,’ and would probably have the result of 
leaving Mr. Stevenson almost entirely unmolested, he 
being one of those amiable cynics who ‘ hate most people, 
and despise the rest.’ 


Mr. Swinpurne’s new volume is the literary event of 
the week, and we may congratulate ourselves upon being 
able to admire the sonorous verse and splendid patriotism 
of Astrophel without being called upon, like ‘the reformer 
of to-day,’ to turn back for inspiration to his old volumes. 
By the publication of 7'he Land of Heart's Desire Mr, 
Yeats has given the critics who condemned it upon first 
hearing at the Avenue Theatre an opportunity of revising 
or, as they seem inclined to do in some cases, of reversing 
their judgment. A new book on the currency question, 
under the title of 7'he Joint Standard, is now in the press, 
and will be published early in May by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The author of the book is Mr. Elijah Helm, and its aim 
is sufficiently explained by its sub-title—‘ A Plain Exposi- 
tion of Monetary Principles and of the Monetary Contro- 
versy.” Messrs. Cassell & Co, have just issued the first 
portion of the second series of Lord Augustus Loftus’s 


Diplomatic Reminiscences. 
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‘CAME TO REFORM WHERE NIER THEY 
CAME TO PRAY? 


HE ~ so-called Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Asquith, falls into two 
portions: the first seeks to effect the spiritual dis- 
memberment of the Church of England; the second 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical revenues in Wales. 
Now, the dismemberment portion of the scheme 
of sacrilege forms the most withering comment 
on the honesty of the men who claim that 
religion is a thing too spiritual for the State to 
touch. With such phrases on their lips our modern 
Liberationists propose to shatter the ancient eccle- 
siastical constitution of the country. Without 
regard to recent precedents, which condemn such 
impertinence on the part of the temporal power, 
except when acting on the request of the Church itself, 
with manifold considerations of practical convenience 
pointing in an opposite direction, Sees are arbitrarily 
broken up, parishes chucked to a stranger Bishop or 
hurled into the limbo of the disestablished area, for the 
convenience of the plundering appetites of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Gee or Mr. Lloyd-George, and against the wishes of 
every Churchman concerned. Nor is this all. ‘The 
ancient Convocation of the Church of England, existing 
by virtue, not of statute but, of common law, is insolently 
deprived of all power in Wales—though its powers are 
purely spiritual—and told that it must modify its con- 
stitution at the bidding of the enemies of the Church. 
Herein this Bill stands distinguished toto clo from the 
Irish Disestablishment Act. There Disestablishment, 
as apart from Disendowment, did nought but repeal a 
mere Parliamentary Act of Church union unsanctioned 
by ecclesiastical authority ; here there is a deliberate 
rending in twain of a spiritual organism. ‘The 
inclusion of the county of Monmouth in the Bill is 
on a piece with the jerrymandering and inconsistent 
ignorance that runs through every line of this ini- 
quitous measure. The county of Monmouth has been 
legally separated from Wales since the year 1535; but 
it is included in the Bill because it is Welsh in senti- 
ment, whatever that may mean Now this argument, 
if true, would apply with equal force to large districts 
of Shropshire and Herefordshire, which are every jot as 
Welsh in sentiment as Monmouthshire and were trans- 
ferred from England to Wales by the same Act that 
transferred Monmouthshire: only these districts are 
represented by Tories, and to include them would 
considerably lessen the unanimity of the Welsh demand 
on which Mr. Asquith professes to rest his case. 
Nevertheless, it is to the confiscatory part of the 
measure that popular attention will be chiefly directed ; 
this, however, space will not permit us now to dis- 
cuss in detail. Here it is to be freely admitted the 
Government on one matter propose to disappoint the 
cravings of the saints of Welsh Nonconformity for 
their neighbour’s property. The Parish Churches are 
at least to be left to the Church in Wales as 
represented by a Church body that has yet to be 
called into existence, and Mr. Asquith takes credit to 
himself for abstinence from an act of sacrilege 
and plunder that if carried out would have brought 
Wales well to the verge of civil war. The Parson- 
ages are also to go to the Church—only because, if 
not, Mr. Asquith would in his own opinion be a thief 
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and robber. ‘The Cathedrals however, which but for 
the subscriptions of Churchmen would be shapeless ruins, 
are to be treated as the national monuments of a nation 
—which the Disestablished Church may use under the 
guardianship of the three Disestablishment Commis- 
sioners, of whom one is to be a ‘ patriotic Welshman.’ 
The Bishops and other incumbents get their incomes 
for life, but the poor curate is turned adrift penniless — 
a concession to the meanest spite of young Wales. l’or 
the rest there is almost a clean sweep. ‘Tithes, glebes, 
and all endowments prior to a certain date in Queen 
Anne’s reign, are unceremoniously wrested from the 
Church, to the end that aftera heavy per centage has 
gone to the bureaucrat, the lawyer, and the jobber, they 
may be used as a means in the hands of the Stigginses and 
Pecksniff’s on the Welsh Parish Councils to enact amid 
Arcadian Wales a squalid version of that ‘Tammany 
Hall play that makes American politics stink in the 
nostrils of every decent man who knows of it—and to 
endow an undenominational education which no genuine 
Churchman or religious Nonconformist will make 
children. With the above-named 
trifling exceptions not a shilling is saved to the 
Church of all that the piety or penitence of many 
a generation of her children both before and since the 
Reformation have given for her support. No power is 
even given for such a commutation of vested interests 
as was effected in Ireland, whereby through the 
voluntary action of the clergy some trivial endowment 
was secured for the Disestablished Church. 

And when we ask the why of this piece of legalised 
robbery, Mr. Asquith gives an answer which shows that 
his ignorance has made him the tool of unscrupulous 
misrepresentation. For a century, he tells the Com- 
mons, the Church in Wales has been regarded as an 
aggressive and alien sectarian power. ‘lhe fact is that 
it was only in the year 1811 that the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, the largest Nonconformist deno- 
mination in North Wales, seceded from the Church, to 
which they owe the noblest names among their founders, 


use of for his 


and which, at least fora generation afterwards, their 
great preachers regarded with veneration and _ love, 
So flagrant a blunder on the elementary facts of the 
religious history of Wales disposes of all claim on the 
part of the Government to speak with authority on 
the subject. ‘The real cause of the agitation to which 
the first reading of the Bill is an ignominious capitula- 
tion is now at last becoming known to the English 
people. The Church in Wales has revived from the 
dastardly attempt made in the last century by the 
Georgian Whigs—the historical fathers of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir George Osborne—to strangle and to paralyse 
her spiritual life for political ends. She is rising 
‘from elevation to elevation, and in that fact the pious 
saints with a vested interest in the freeholds of Non- 
conformist chapels perceive a serious danger, not to the 
souls of their brethren, but to the pockets of themselves. 
Nonconformity in Wales is now nothing if not political, 
and therefore it is ready to deprive half the people in 
Wales of religious ministrations that it may win votes 
and gratify spite and greed. But the older and better 


traditions of Wales are religious, and those who oppose 
this cruel and unscrupulous measure of Erastianism and 
sacrilege may safely count on receiving, sooner or later, 
the support of the awakened conscience not only of 


the English, but also of the Welsh people. 
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THE FIGHT ON THE BUDGET 


HI. course of discussion on Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget has already fully justified those who 
expected much argument over its provisions. Nothing, 
we hasten to add, has happened to make it probable 
that the Ministry is in any danger of defeat. ‘Terror 
of chaos, in the shape of a General Ilection, has 
exercised its own disciplinary effect, and the Anti- 
Parnellite vote is safe. ‘his stern form of compulsion 
has been possibly aided by gentler influences. ‘The 
Anti-Parnellite is understood not to be without 
ears for the sorrows of the Irish publicans and dis- 
tillers, who have pretty audibly expressed their discontent 
at the imposition of the new sixpences on beer and 
whisky. Putting together their complaints, and the 
self-evident need of the Government for the Anti- 
Parnellite vote, we begin to get at the real explanation 
of those recently-dropped phrases that the additional 
duty is to be imposed only for a year. Manifestly it 
will be easier for the Anti-Parnellite to vote for a tem- 
porary than for a permanent increase. ‘That these half 
promises may have a material influence in upsetting the 
calculations of the Treasury is no doubt a consideration 
of trifling weight with a Ministry which lives from day 
to day. If the increase is to be only temporary, it 
stands to reason that it will be the interest of all con- 
cerned to keep their transactions down to the lowest 
possible figure, in which case the estimates of revenue 
for the coming year may be upset entirely. But who 
knows what may happen ina year? The Ministry is 
concerned in not perishing now. 

Without professing to express an exhaustive judgment 
on a Budget which by general confession reveals fresh 
complications and new uncertainties the more closely it 
is examined, something may be asserted about it with 
confidence already—namely, that whereas the loss it 
will entail on the revenue by its remissions is certain, 
the increase it is to produce is decidedly doubtful in 
amount. We may take it for granted that the remis- 
sions are now inevitable. A greater measure of courage, 
than is possessed by the modern Parliamentary politician, 
would be required to withdraw the exemptions granted 
to those who earn incomes of less than the magnificent 
figure of £500 ; and as to the exemption to be given to 
income derived from land it is, in view of the fresh 
burdens to be imposed on a heavily burdened interest, 
too manifestly just to be questioned. ‘he income-tax 
payer, who is entitled to no ¢xemptions, has a dreary 
prospect before him. He may resign himself to a 
minimum of eightpence in the pound to begin with. 
Then he may reflect that whenever in the future it is 
necessary to raise such a sum as was formerly produced 
by a penny in the pound, the addition imposed must 
needs be a penny or so. Tis burden will increase by 
Icaps from eightpence to elevenpence and then to one 
and twopence. ‘This is one of the certainties of a 
debatable Budget, but the unhappy man who earns 
from £500 a year upwards has no friends. Mr. Goschen, 
indeed, speaks for him, but it is with an only too 
manifest belief that the case is hopeless. ‘The money 
lost by the remissions being gone, what is to come in 
by the new death duties is exceedingly doubtful. It is 
a notable comment on much loud Radical clamour that 
the very modest figure of £350,000 or £400,000 is all 
the Chancellor of the Mxchequer expects to gain from 
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assimilating realty to personalty. This trifling advan- 
tage of one form of property over another, which had 
been swollen to such exaggerated proportions by Radical 
commentators, was more than counterbalanced by the 
greater weight of local taxation thrown on realty. ‘here 
again the Budget is true to the principles of the Cabinet. 
While a great show of zeal for justice is made when 
assimilation throws a burden on classes which the 
Ministry does not consider its friends, the utmost 
disingenuity is shown in finding excuse for not taking 
away anomalies by which they will suffer. 

Sir W. Harcourt, in a burst of candour, gave an 
expression to the true Radical—and truly spiteful— 
doctrine, that the landed interest has hitherto escaped 
its fair share of taxation, and must now be made to 
pay for arrears. Mr. Fowler, in his well-known 
candid manner, endeavoured, by means of a summary 
of a recent Report, to prove that the burdens on 
land were imaginary, apparently for the convincing 
reason that they had been imposed for a very long 
time. Ingenuity of this order is rather a waste of 
effort in a colleague of Sir W. Harcourt’s. It is so 
much simpler to say at once, with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the landed interest is a 
natural enemy to be mulcted by penal taxes. Or 
perhaps it is Mr. Fowler's sense of fun to tell the 
agricultural interest that it is not really being taxed 
at al), when it is being made to pay. 

The effect of the new death duties has yet to be 
fully estimated. ‘The one thing certain about them is 
that they will fall with great severity on the landowner 
whose property is wholly in land, and therefore not 
available as securities are. Even if we suppose that 
estates are not over-estimated in value, and allow for 
the convenience of paying in eight instalments, it is 
easy to see how crushing the burden may be made. 
In the case, for instance, where a landlord dies five 
years after succeeding to an estate, his successor would 
have a double duty to pay for three years, and in 
conceivable circumstances the two together might sweep 
away a third of his income. ‘The prospect of achieving 
some such result as this is doubtless one of the charms 
of the Budget in the eyes of the most pressing part of 
the Ministry’s supporters. And this is precisely its 
vice. The more closely the Budget is examined the 
more clearly does it appear to be designed less to 
produce revenue, than to punish the classes which do 
not support the Ministry, and to prepare the way for 
taxing them more severely in future. 


PARTIES IN IRELAND 


HE course of the Irish tragi-comedy during the 
past week, though it may not present any inci- 

dents of surpassing importance, is assuredly not lacking 
in either interest or significance. Delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi: the ‘leaders’ continue to rant and 
rave against each other, while the Arran islanders are 
reduced to appealing, through their parish priest, even 
to Unionist journals for pecuniary support to keep body 
and soul together, having failed to get anything out of 
Mr. Morley. As for the patriots, the Senior Wranglers 
of the political arena, it has long ceased to be a case of 
reading between the lines to discover the mutual senti- 
ments of the Irish Home Rulers. Mr. Parnell was not 
merely a man of singular reserve, but he imposed that 
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reserve on all his followers. With his removal all 
reticence has long since been cast to the winds. ‘To 
follow the weekly developments of what a physiologist 
would call the fissiparous tendencies of Irish Nationalist 
politics almost passes the wit of man. ‘To know the 
worst of the Anti-Parnellites it is no longer necessary 
to study the Redmondite organs. Mr. Dillon himself 
tells us that he is not a good man of business, and at 
this rate we may soon expect Mr. O’Brien to acquiesce 
publicly in the correctness of Patrick Ford’s description 
of him ‘as a ‘swelled head, or Mr. Healy to proclaim 
to all the world that there is no magnanimity in his 
composition. Mr. Healy, let us incidentally remark, 
has rendered excellent service by his instructive remarks 
on the organisation and finance of the Irish National 
Kederation, from which we gather that the number of 
branches has dropped from 695 in March 1892 to 346 
in March 1894, while the revenue in the same period 
shows an even more remarkable decline—from £5637 
to £1696. ‘The Irish people, sagaciously remarks a 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
—a paper exceptionally distinguished amongst Glad- 
stonian journals for its candour—‘ are weary of incessant 
and unending subscriptions.” Even so highly cultivated 
a portion of the ‘ civilised world’ @ /a Gladstone as the 
New York Nation, Mr. Godkin’s paper, is enjoying a 
lucid interval as regards Home Rule. ‘ The dissensions 
among the Irish, so we read in its latest issue, ‘ seem 
to be increasing, and also their recklessness about ex- 
posing them to the world. Worse still, the Liberal 
press has begun to abuse the Irish and defy them. All 
this looks like an early dissolution.” Mr. Godkin may 
be recommended to study that luminous passage in 
Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, in which he 
says of the Irish: ‘ They are like a pack of hounds who 
are always biting each other when by themselves, but 
the moment a stag appears they combine into one body 
and go full cry after the stag.” 

The drawbacks of this undisciplined individualism 
are curiously illustrated in the Report of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association, which has recently held its 
annual convention at Thurles. ‘The Gaels are respon- 
sible for that peculiar form of football, of which 
it was wittily said that you only kicked the ball 
when you couldn't kick the man. ‘The Association, 
though nominally for the promotion of athletics, was 
from the first mixed up a good deal with politics, and 
has latterly passed under the control of the Parnellite 
section. Now, individually, the Irish are perhaps the 
finest natural athletes in the world ; but when it comes 
to combination and co-operation, the results they 
achieve are often most disappointing, both as regards 
physical prowess and organisation. At present the 
Gaels are decidedly in low water as regards finance: 
their championship meeting only brought in £12 in 
gate-money and entries. In the West of Ireland an 
antagonistic organisation holds the field; while in 
Dublin the ceatral body has been opposed and repudiated 
by a section of the County Dublin Committee, for 
‘very bitter feelings were brought into operation 
against us, and methods adopted to destroy the central 
power by misguided and unthinking men in _ that 
county. ‘The revolt has beea ‘successfully quelled’; 


but the episode will serve to show how, in sport as 
in everything else, the intrusion of National politics is 
the unfailing precursor of disintegration and dissolu- 
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tion. Another very curious document which has been 
made public in the last few days is the Official Report 
on Lunacy in Ireland. From the summary which 
appears in the /’reeman’s Journal of Monday last, it 
appears that during the past ten years the proportion 
of patients from the agricultural classes outnumbers 
those drawn from the artisan and commercial classes 
by ten to one. The /'reeman’s Journal puts this down 
to agricultural distress. But it is allowable to observe 
that people oftener go mad from terror than from 
privation. 

Turning to Parliament, we cannot pronounce the 
attitude of the Government in general or of Mr. Morley 
in particular, towards Ireland, as being either dignified 
or enviable. In introducing the Evicted ‘Tenants Bill, 
Mr. Morley showed a complete and complacent in- 
ability to discern why he was secure in advance of being 
met by the Opposition in a moderate and conciliatory 
spirit. ‘The explanation is very simple. By knocking 
the bottom out of Home Rule, the Unionists have 
rendered it possible for these and other questions to be 
discussed on their merits instead of being, as of old, 
inextricably associated with other and more momentous 
issues. As for the measure itself, it is all very well to 
style it a means of healing an open sore. What it 
really amounts to, is a Bill to rehabilitate the shattered 
reputations of the promoters of the Plan of Campaign, 
and to extricate their dupes from the miserable position 
into which they have been led by their sheeplike 
acquiescence in dishonest and unprincipled counsels, 
We are assured by the Gladstonian press that the pro- 
posals of Mr. Morley ‘ have been received by all parties 
in Ireland with approval and satisfaction. It is un- 
commonly hard to reconcile these optimistic statements 
with the extremely hostile tone adopted by the organs 
of the Parnellite faction, on the score of the inadequate- 
ness of the provisions dealing with the ‘planters.’ 
Matters have not been mended by the recent speeches 
of Messrs. Tim Healy and Arthur O'Connor. ‘The 
former is reported to have said in the same speech in 
which he gave the statistics quoted above, that it was 
‘an extraordinary fact’ that in a certain county there 
were ‘ thirty grabbed farms, while Mr. O'Connor added 
that ‘no matter what the law said’ they ought to 
‘make the punishment as signal as the offence.’ In the 
light of this teaching there is a sinister suggestiveness 
in the brutal murder of the caretaker of an evicted farm 
in County Cork within a few hours of the introduction 
of Mr. Morley’s Bill, a murder, let us add, which at the 
time we write, the organ of neither Nationalist faction 
has even commented upon in its editorial columns. John 
Donovan, the victim of this terrible crime, had been 
an evicted tenant himself, but for several years was 
in the service of the Cork Defence Union, and it is 
worthy of note that had the method of personal pro- 
tection been maintained by Mr. Morley, as opposed to 
the system of periodical patrolling, he might have been 
alive at this moment. So deliberate and detestable a 
crime is not calculated to facilitate the discussion of Mr. 
Morley’s proposals. But setting that consideration en- 
tirely aside, it should be clearly understood that even if it 
should be deemed advisable to indemnify the dupes of 
the Pian for the results of their errors in the past, no 
guarantee must be offered them against the consequences 
of repeating such lapses in the future. All parties 
are at one in the desire to see the Evicted ‘Tenants’ 
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question settled. But that consummation is not likely 
to be hastened by a measure which, as it stands, ren- 
ders it impossible for the new tenant to object to the 
order for reinstatement except on such terms as will 
inevitably make him a target for public hostility. Mr. 
Morley has been compared by the Daily Chronicle to a 
perfectly tuned piano. Let us hope, at any rate, that 
this delicate instrument may not lend itself to the per- 
formance of any more ‘ Moonlight ° sonatas. 


LABOUR IN AMERICA 
| AST year this country witnessed a gigantic coal- 
Ad 


strike conducted on lines more or less rational, 
accompanied by demonstrations of the unemployed, 
well-nigh unparalleled in their fatuity. Curiously enough 
the experiences of Britain, ‘the land of serfdom,’ as 
Citizen Carnegie hath it, are being repeated in the 
home of the Free. ‘The miners have left work in 
numbers variously estimated, and simultaneously In- 
dustrial Armies, so-called, are marching on Washington. 
It may be said of the first movement that the leaders 
have definite aims in view, and that they pursue fairly 
pacific methods. ‘They protest against a reduction of 
wages; and thovgh two mines have been forcibly 
closed in Illinois, and some women have maltreated the 
Sheriff's posse at Union-town (Pen.), the general temper 
seems reasonably Jaw-abiding. At the same time blows 
have been exchanged, and there is l’eatherstone to 
show that the causes of a dangerous riot can 
be exceedingly slight. On the whole a speedy 
compromise appears possible, more especially as the 
men are not fighting under particularly hopeful cir- 
cumstances. The very estimates of their organisers 
show that the malcontents tend to dwindle rather than 
to increase. Western Virginia has decided to abstain, 
end Maryland and Iowa are likely to follow suit. 
l'urther, if the telegrams can be trusted, the protest 
has been made at a moment when the markets are 
glutted with coal, and when the demand shows little 
sign of expansion. ‘The owners hint at an arrangement 
within the next fortnight, and the difference between 
the 70 cents per ton asked and the 55 to 55 cents 
received should afford a basis for settlement, unless that 
dangerous abstraction ‘the living wage’ confounds the 
debates. 

‘The miners may be advocating the rights of Labour 
in a self-respecting spirit, but no meeting of the 
unemployed on ‘Tower Hill has quite equalled the 
Coxey-Kelly progress in its absurdity. ‘The coolness 
of the ultimatum that Congress should issue a 
loan of 500,000,000 dollars for the purpose of 
starting local relief works would be humorous, 
did it not smack of bad burlesque. Equally 
crude is the programme : ‘ to rent a farm in the suburbs, 
go into camp, and make Washington howl.’ ‘The 
Senate has brutally refused to receive so much as a 
written petition, and the Government has issued a 
notice declaring that the laws against mobs and 
vagrants will be rigidly enforced. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the howling is likely to be forthcoming 
from the wrong side; and we note that the New 
iogland ‘ Army,’ fifty-three strong, has already been 
accommodated for the night at the workhouse of 
Attleboro (Mas.). Besides, there is a fatal discrepancy 
alike in the dispositions and procedure of the rival 
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chiefs. We are assured by the New York Herald 
that Mr. J. S. Coxey, ex-farmer and owner of a 
sand-mine, is ‘an all-round sport and_ convivial 
companion. Moreover, unless the artist of that 
journal has erred, he boasts in Chief-Marshal Carl 
sBrowne, an officer not unlike Dante Rossetti. As befits 
the leader of the ‘Commonweal Army of Christ’ he 
mildly solicits contributions, and hopes that human 
gore will not come of it. ‘If blood is spilled,’ he 
remarks with pardonable platitude, ‘it will only be 
under compulsion. Non tali auvilio nec defensoribus 
istis does the redoubtable Mr. Kelly conduct his pilgrim- 
age. He impresses waggons, and would like to seize 
trains, only Sandy McEwan, the friend of our esteemed 
contributor, Mr. Fielders, appears to have bethought him 
of turning on the steam-cock. It must be confessed that 
these more drastic methods have hitherto served their pur- 
pose better than mere moral suasion. People are bringing 
provisions with alacrity ; and whereas the rain detained 
the Coxeyite detachment at Masillon (O) no less than 
three days, the authorities are displaying the more 
laudable anxiety to pass on the Kellyites to the next 
State. Indeed, some mutinous Coxeyites have taken a 
hint from the Western men, and embarked on one or 
more stolen trains in Montana, with the result that 
some have been wounded, and the rest arrested. And, 
confronted by an obdurate Senate, and certainly by 
lederal troops on the fated first of May, will mere 
truculence avail? Mr. Kelly has prophesied slaughter 
before his contingent leaves Washington, and prudence 
would appear to dictate his ‘taking it out of’ the 
Coxeyites. The curtain would fall upon a most dramatic 
situation, and the old story of Revolution eating up 
her children would receive a new and effective rendering. 
There is, of course, another and more prosaic solution— 
namely, that neither side will ever reach Washington 
at all, since your city-bred unemployed does not take 
kindly to walking. : 
‘Meanwhile, as the Herald sardonically notes, ‘ the 
Senate is fiddling away over the tariff’ The T'ribune, 
with an equally keen eye to the future, proclaims that, 
‘the strikes and tramp armies are tending to disgust 
people with the Democratic Administration.” Certain 
it is that those reforms, of which Mr. Cleveland used to 
discourse ore rotundo, tarry most inconveniently, despite 
his hysterical appeals to Mr. Black, President of the 
National Association of Democratic Clubs, to ‘ save the 
party from degradation and disgrace.” Further, new 
Wilsonism will, in all likelihood, prove but 
old McKinleyism writ small. We can well 
imagine that the Republicans by no means regret 
this ragamuflin advance on Washington; indeed 
its actual promotion would have been a master-stroke of 
political tactics. And stay, does not Loo Smith, ‘the 
Unknown,’ march with the Coxeyites, Loo Smith who has 
a couple of ‘ blooded dogs ’—a most suspicious circum- 
stance that—money, and a fashionable dress? Such 
things have been enacted on a minor scale even in 
benighted England, as when Hodge was hired at so 
much per head to shamble in procession through the 
gilded vice of Pall Mall. And, whether the ‘ Army of 
Christ’ be the outcome of genuine detestation, or a 
mere collection of idle blackguardism, it enforces, once 
more, that trite lesson which Radicalism can never learn, 
namely, that industrial discontent cannot be cured by 
universal suffrage or belauded systems of representation, 
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THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION 


N order to follow the eccentric orbit of the Welsh 
Land Commission, it is necessary to go far beyond 
the London newspapers. ‘The Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily News follow everything that is Radical and, from 
their point of view, hopeful ; but they have given up 
the Welsh Land Commission for a bad job and a dull 
one long ago. The Pall Mall Gazette glances at the 
subject from time to time. The J'imes publishes an 
intermittent report, condensing the evidence of a 
hundred witnesses, on the average, into about three- 
quarters of a column. So it becomes necessary to read 
the papers representing ably enough and, in the case of 
the South Wales Daily Neirs, with quite sufficient fair- 
ness for journalistic purposes the New Journalism in 
Wales. ‘These papers, with their headlines, their special 
correspondents, their army of reporters, and so forth, 
give us a picture which makes it perfectly clear that 
the London Charvivari has, in omitting to send a special 
correspondent to accompany the Welsh Land Commis- 
sioners on tour, missed a golden opportunity. ‘There 
is yet time: Breconshire, Radnor, and some three or 
four counties in North Wales remain unsanctified by 
the august footprints of the Hereditary Lord Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Richard Jones: but in the meanwhile it 
is to be feared that the heyday of the fun is over, for 
there are limits, even among her Majesty’s trusty and 
well-beloved, to that absence of humour which, in the 
long run, makes the sayings and the proceedings of 
men most ludicrous. 

For the last fortnight or so the Lord Chamberlain 
and Mr. Richard Jones, accompanied by one peer, one 
baronet, one philosopher, one accountant, one professor 
of a language which the interpreter was not entitled to 
profess, one farmer and, on occasion, one lawyer, have 
been wandering through the Counties of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan. Their one object, if the intentions of 
men are to be judged from their actions, has been to 
show how little they think of the law of evidence ; nor 
can any man say they were not entitled to make this 
exhibition of themselves, since the powers of a Royal 
Commission in this respect are absolute, and if the 
rejection of the law of evidence involves contempt of 
rules laid down by the common sense and the experience 
of generations, that scorn is a feeling which every 
man, particularly a Royal Commissioner, has a Divine 
Right toshow. ‘The Commissioners have risen early and 
have taken rest late: they have thought nothing of 
sitting at one village till seven at night, driving ten 
miles to a_ station, travelling five and twenty 
more to another, dining at ten o'clock pu, and 
sitting at ten the next morning at a 
place ten miles off; but they have succeeded in doing 
very little save proving how remarkably easy it is to 
take away the character of persons absent or dead—for 
de mortuis nil nist malum and omne ignotum pro 
ignobili are the maxims of the Welsh Land Commis- 
sion—upon hearsay, founded upon hearsay, founded 
upon tradition. 

From two points of view the Commission may be 
taken seriously. It is perhapsa little hard that a man, 


o'clock 


merely because he is a Londoner, which is in many 
cases the fault of his ancestors, should be slandered at 
will, while eager reporters are present and anxious for 
any news of the sensational order, 
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sometimes, for the men accused to come forward to 
rebut ; it is disconcerting to them, no doubt, to find 
that their explanations are flouted and that rebuttal is 
interpreted to mean mere contradiction. It is also 
expensive for them to institute, as they are instituting, 
suits at law in defence of their characters. Lor the 
rest the Welsh Land Question, out of which Mr. Ellis 
and his friends had sueceeded in making something of 
a bogey, has been all but set at rest. No reasoning being 
can pretend that political evictions in 1868 made a Land 
(Juestion in 1893, and nothing more has been made out 
at all save that the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1885, 
which is not peculiar to Wales so far as we are aware, 
is not a satisfactory statute. This great fact has been 
familiar ever since Parliament, in implicit confidence in 
its own infinite wisdom, attempted in that Act to 
define every detail of a relation which it did not under- 
stand. It follows that we need not regret the existence 
of the Welsh Land Commission. It has done no harm ; 
it has let off an immense amount of steam, and it has 
produced some intensely humorous scenes. Of these 
scenes let us take two. In one a gentleman who has 
made a fortune out of quinine bitters expounded his 
views upon the Land Question on the ground that he 
had been brought up on a farm; in another the 
principal actor proclaimed that he had never ‘ bowed 
the knee to Bacchus or offered his burnt sacrifice of 
a pipe. All these things will be recorded in a Blue- 
book, to the joy of the shorthand-writer, and at the 
cost of eightpence per folio of seventy-two words, 
plus an allowance fee. ‘They amuse the Commissioners, 
they satisfy Mr. ‘Thomas Ellis, and at worst, they 
cost the country as much as the Labour Commission 
has cost, nor can the result be more futile. 


BRIBING THE ELECTORATE 


FYXHERE is one respect in which the 
Government differs gravely, and differs for the 
worse, from all Governments which have preceded it; 
and that is, in the recklessness with which it takes any 
number of pledges, with full consciousness that they 
cannot be fulfilled. We are all accustomed to election 
promises. Jove laughs, they say, at lovers’ vows, and 
it would be absurd to construe hustings engagements 
over seriously. ‘here is a sweet sanguineness that 
envelops the world at such times. ‘The difficulties 
come afterwards. As Bagehot said, they seem to live 
with the permanent Secretaries in the public offices. 
Iiven (Queen's Speeches have a certain chartered liberty. 
The wish is acknowledged father to the word, and not 
much capital is to be made in September by tauating 
the Government on ‘the nothing done, the great works 
undone, of the Session. But the undertaking of a 
definite responsibility by vote of the House of 
Commons has always been regarded very differently. 
No treatment of a proposal by some of his Radical 
followers was more common with Mr. Gladstone than 
to point out that, while he was in entire accord with 
his honourable or right honourable friend, the matter 
was not yet ripe for legislation: or that the paramount 
claims of other subjects prevented the Government 
undertaking immediate action with regard to it, and, 
this being so, that in spite of agreeing with the motion 
he could not vote for it, for such a vote would, from 
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a person in his position, be in fact a pledge of imme- 


diate action by the Liberal party. How much is the 
Government acknowledging this principle now? When 
it votes for Home Rule for Scotland, for the repeal of 
the Coercion Act, for a new Land Act for Ireland, for 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, and when it carries the 
House of Commons with it in affirming these principles, 
what practical meaning does it attach to its action ? 

Hitherto the importance of a resolution of the House 
of Commons has been that it meant business. It 
signified that the House considered the question at 
issue of practical importance, and that it was prepared 
if necessary to follow up its action by legislation. It 
was from that impression that even the futile result 
of a snap division, such as the resolution in regard to 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
to which the House came last session under the sapient 
guidance of Mr. Paul, received any importance. Mr. 
Gladstone had an almost superstitious reverence for a 
resolution of the House of Commons. But Her Majesty’s 
present advisers take a very different view; they look at 
such a resolution as a cheap and easy form of ingratia- 
ting themselves with some section of the electorate, a 
mere formality with no consequences other than may 
be found convenient. ‘That is the spirit in which they 
are dealing with Parliament and the country. ‘They 
do not look at the House of Commons under their 
guidance as a serious machine with limits on its capacity, 
but to be used, subject to those limits, for the legisla- 
tion most required by the country, They make it a 
gigantic advertising medium for attractive projects. 
No man supposes that Ministers entertain any hope 
of passing into law a tenth part of the Bills 
they are heaping on the table of the House. 
In addition to the private members’ schemes already 
mentioned, which the Government have so _light- 
heartedly endorsed, Scotland is getting her Grand Com- 
mittee, and is to have a Local Government Bill which 
the Secretary for Scotland has told us is to raise questions 
at least as varied and as large as the English Parish 
Councils Bill. Wales is to have Disestablishment : 
Ireland to have the Evicted Tenant problem solved ; 
London is to have its rates equalised ; a Budget which 
opens up all the most contentious financial questions is 
to be dealt with ; a Registration Bill which affects every 
constituency more vitally than many a Reform Bill, and 
which opens out all the problems of our representative 
All this is to be done in 
a Parliament whose last Session was one of thirteen 
months, and whose members are already crying out for 
rest, by a majority whose coherence is exposed to the 
most incalculable contingencies. Truly, the Govern- 
ment have gone far beyond Mr. Bright's old metaphor 
of driving six omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar. 

Such attempts do not mean business. ‘lhey mean 
an effort to befool the electors by promises. 
an attempt to bribe him by holding out tempting 
prospects impossible of fulfilment, and are a far more 
serious danger to the public virtue than the half-crowns 
and pots of beer suppressed under the Corrupt Practices 
Act. And even more galling to the national self- 
respect is the unctuous profession of disinterestedness 
with which each fresh dose of soothing syrup is ad- 
ministered. Mr. Pecksniff’ one can understand, but a 
combination of Mr. Pecksniff and a Cheap Jack violates 
the laws of nature. 


system, is to be disposed of. 


‘They are 
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THE SCAPEGOAT OF SERVIA 
VERY fresh telegram from Belgrade emphasises 
the one clear fact about Servian politics: that 
King Milan did well to return. Of course, it is 
very provoking of him to do so when he distinctly 
promised to remain away, even though somebody did 
say that it is only God and the imbeciles who never 
change, and though circumstances may sometimes be 
admitted to alter cases. ‘The mischief is that such sur- 
prises disturb the anticipations of Mediocrity and, as 
everybody knows, itis Mediocrity which sets the fashion 
in scapegoats. All through, the scapegoat’s has been 
his lot. No condemnation was thought too sweeping 
for one apparently unfortunate. It became the fashion 
to hit him hard under the mistaken impression that he 
had no friends. The misfortunes of a country, which, 
as usual, should only have been ascribed to the thriving 
of its Radical party, were all put down to one exile. 
His inborn indolence was distorted into cowardice and 
he was taunted as appetent of money, when he was 
really no worse than profuse. Again, the skill with 
which he used the Russians during the war with Turkey, 
without suffering them to ride roughshod over the 
country, has been forgotten. ‘There have been worse 
men than Milan, but never one so persistently abused. 
As a matter of fact, King Milan’s worst vices are a 
magnificent hedonism and a sublime disregard both of 
money and consequences, while his worst enemy is him- 
self—or his wife. Naturally a statesman of high order, 
possessing the personal magnetism of the rare few who 
are born to lead, he chose rather to throw down his 
hand at once, than condescend to petty issues and 
unworthy antagonists. Servia has never been an easy 
country to govern: she has no aristocracy, no money 
and next to no trade; since the beginning of the 
century, she has changed her rulers more often than 
any other State in Europe, not excepting I’rance, and 
only two of her Princes have died on the throne: one 
because he was consumptive and only survived his 
accession fifteen days, the other after spending twenty 
years in exile. ‘The life at Belgrade bored Milan to 
extinction. There are no amusements, no society, no 
incidents (save unpleasant ones) to vary the monotony 
of existence. The petty intrigues of his Court and 
the vestry atmosphere of his Skuptchina (‘ Soup- 
kitchen’ the diplomatic wits rechristen the Assembly) 
revolted his finer feelings and he sighed enviously for 
the greater freedom with lesser responsibility of the 
Boulevard. His wife snubbed him: when he remarked 
to an ambassadress at a State dinner that he had been 
brought up in Paris, the Queen called out across the 
table, ‘One would never have imagined it;* when, in 
disgust at his defeat by the Bulgars, he wrote home 
vaguely of contemplated abdication, she replied by 
telegraph that the necessary papers were awaiting his 
signature. So one fine morning, he said he would sign 
anything they liked, provided only that he might 
depart in peace. But his antagonists forgot that in 
order to destroy one must be able to replace. Servia 
requires resolute government and Milan’s departure 
left no one strong enough to impose it. So his 
partisans, appealing for inspiration right into the 
whirl of Parisian gaiety, retained him for a chief 
actor in the Commonwealth. In the eye of a 
superficial observer all this while, his downfall was 
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accumulating momentum as rapidly as his country’s. 
He was for ever abdicating something in exchange for 
pelf, until, like ''alleyrand on his oaths of allegiance, 
he might almost have exclaimed, ‘ Sire, c'est le treisi¢me.’ 
But meantime, the one wreck was signalling to the 
other and virtually keeping it afloat. Interference was 


forced upon him. He had honestly meant to shake off 


the whole incubus of kingship, but his old subjects 
corsulted him in his own despite, knowing that affection 
for the young son—artificially orphaned—precluded 
denial. Besides, a sporting instinct revived his interest 
in the game, concurrently with the intricacy. ‘Oh, I 
do love a tangle!’ Alice in Wonderland exclaimed ; 
‘ please let me come and help to undo it. That was 
the spirit in which Milan returned to the fray. His 
son had developed such a refreshing amount of pluck, 
and had entered into the fun of the disentangling 
business with such zest that the good-natured father 
could not refuse his aid. There is no manner of doubt 
that the cowp d'état was of Milan’s planning. ‘The 
boy-king carried it out with nerve and art, to be sure, 
but it required a longer experience to prepare and make 
possible. It was the forlorn hope of a Servian kingship 
unpropped by the dethroned. ‘Then sinister rumours 
of a Karagorgevitch restoration found currency, and 
the finger of Radicalism pointed to revolution; the 
boy’s power of resistance was no longer equal to the 
impact. What could the solicitude of a father or the 
patriotism of one who had been a king suggest save 
instant return ? 

The greatest justification for the return of the 
scapegoat has been its success. From the first, his 
enemies’ protests were never heeded, and the resigaa- 
tion of M. Simics, who has found consolation in a 
diplomatic appointment at Vienna, has now called into 
office a Cabinet of Milanese, if we may so style them. 
As to Milan’s behaviour in exile, it concerns not the 
public. One of the main objects of his abdication was 
to obtain the privilege of privacy. Doubtless he would 
have been less exposed to criticism if he had hoarded 
his money instead of spending it like water. ‘To be 
without money is the cardinal sin of the age, which 
alone finds no forgiveness. All bow down before the 
successful speculator, who may have preyed upon the 
widow and orphan, but the ruined gambler is a scoundrel, 
and the man who sold all that he had and gave to the 
poor would doubtless be a fool. Milan is not a fool, 
any more than he is a hero; and in common fairness 
let it be placed on record that he is not the villain of 
the European stage, as the pit and gallery have hastened 
to pronounce him. His whole career is evidence to the 
fact that, whenever he has chosen to issue from his shell 
of self-indulgence and display a firm front, the Servians 
have offered him no resistance worth the name. When 
he shall have set everybody on their legs again, and the 
game shall have lost its parlous interest, he may be- 
think him of the dreariness of Belgrade and the joys of 
Paris. ‘hen, pocketing a well-earned fee, he will take 
Orient Express for the West and leave young Alexander 
with a free hand and most of his troubles before him. 
The boy inherits much of his father’s foresight and 
decision ; he possesses a certain steadiness akin to the 
prig’s and begotten of over-education. Radicalism 
barred, he should win the odd trick. At the worst, he 
will always have an ex-king up his sleeve, to be turned 
up on emergency. ‘Ihen patience and shuffle the cards, 
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FINANCE 


HE City is still suffering from a lack of the sense of 
proportion. That lack had reached its zenith in 
1889 and financiers have ever since been feeling its 
effects. But they do not yet seem to have learnt their 
lesson aright, otherwise we should not find 4 per cent. 
bonds of the New York and Putnam Railroad being offered 
for sale at 105. The security of this bond is no doubt 
very fair since the interest and principal are guaranteed by 
the New York Central, but it is not so absolutely gilt- 
edged as to attract the class of investors who are satisfied 
with £3 10s. 2d. per cent., the rate of interest which the 
bonds yield at the issue price. At the time of writing the 
subscription list is still open, and we do not yet know 
what reception the issue has met with. Weshall be much 
surprised, however, if investors have come forward in any 
numbers. The railway on which the bonds are secured 
is a very small concern, totally unknown over here, and 
leased to the New York Central, Messrs. Heinemann 
& Co., who offer the bonds for sale, give no information 
concerning the value of the New York and Putnam line 
or its earnings. ‘The one attraction is the guarantee of 
the New York Central Company. ‘This guarantee is pro- 
bably quite good, but as acharge it ranks after the funded 
debt of the New York Central, which must be remembered. 
Latterly, too, the last-named company has been going in 
rather extensively for guaranteeing tributary lines, and its 
earnings moreover appear to be on the down-grade for 
the time being. Under these circumstances, to offer a 
4 per cent. bond at a premium of 5 per cent. seems un- 
reasonable. At 95, yielding £4 4s. 2d. per cent. with the 
prospect of repayment at par, the bonds would have been 
worth having, but at 5 per cent. above par they do not 
look enticing. Messrs. Heinemann & Co., in short, have 
misjudged the temper of the sensible people who have 
kept their money through the troublous times. If they 
go beyond Consols or India 3 per cents. they want more 
than 3} per cent. to compensate for possible risk. We do 
not say the New York and Putnam bonds are not reason- 
ably safe, but they are not so completely above suspicion 
as to suit the most cautious, and their yield is too low to 
be attractive to the average investor. It will be well if 
issuing houses appreciate this state of things, and if they 
also bear in mind that a desire for too large profits for 
themselves or their underwriting friends, may end in there 
being no profits at all. There is plenty of money seeking 
employment, but the possessors expect reasonable terms 
for it. 

In another way we have had evidence this week that 
common sense has not fully returned to the Company 
world in an extraordinary letter written by the Managing 
Director of some West-end Stores to a shareholder with 
whom he was wholly unacquainted. The gist of the letter 
was that the shares of these stores had risen to the 
unwonted height of 7s. each owing to an ingenious rig. 
The Managing Director, with the object doubtless 
of putting the shareholder on to a good thing, volun- 
teered the information that he had sold the whole of 
his holding and felt confident that in a few weeks the 
shares would fall to 4s. or 5s. again. Consequently he 
recommended the unknown shareholder to sell and even 
offered to carry out the operation for him. As to the 
ability of the Director to assess the present values of the 
shares at 5s. instead of 7s., we need say nothing. Nor 
need we point out the ill-natured remarks to which his 


benevolent course of action would certainly lay him open. 
All we desire to note is the mistaken idea of his duties 
by which he was actuated. These same Stores have 
so far been a miserable and surprising failure, but if the 
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Managing Director's thoughts are centred on the Stock 
market instead of on his business, the failure is not difficult 


to explain. Whatever interpretation may be put on his 
motive in writing such a letter, it is clear that he has so 
little idea of the fitness of things that he is not the 
most suitable person to manage these or any other 
Stores. In the past directors have been accustomed to 
attend—or pretend to attend to their company’s business 
and to take no notice of Stock Exchange vagaries. This 
custom seems to have been lost sight of in the present case. 
Shareholders are entitled to the fullest information about 
their affairs, and they can then draw their own conclusions 
as to the value of their shares. They neither expect nor 
desire that those whom they entrust with the management 
should join the ranks of financial tipsters. 


THE ‘OLD WATER-COLOLU R’ 
wir the best will in the world it must be admitted 


that the oppression of a decorous dulness over- 
comes the visitor to the exhibition of the Old Water-colour 
Society. Even were they excellent of their kind, a room 
full of nothing but water-colours must needs be a trifle 
thin. And these are not excellent of their kind, but sadly 
the reverse. The design on the cover of the catalogues by 
Sir John Gilbert is the best thing in the exhibition. It 
hints at a spirit of enthusiasm, of illusion if you will, 
which is flown for ever from the walls. Whether Mr. 
Brabazon may wear the Messianic garment with which the 
new criticism would endue him or not, he has killed the 
Old Water-colour Society. It lingers and may long linger 
as a habit with such of its habitués as can still climb the 
stairease, to wander round periodically with their own 
reminiscences and associations. One or two pathetic 
efforts have been made from time to time at infusion of 
what is called new blood, And this has been done as if a 
collection of respectable crockery would strengthen and 
consolidate itself by the infusion of here and there a jaunty 
brazen pot. Mr. Melville was imported to place his 
annual bomb of white paper and red spots wherewith to 
demolish at least one wall. And this was done in excellent 
faith, as who should say, ‘Let us be abreast of the 
times, even if we die for it.’ 

And it is quite possible that neither Sir John Gilbert 
nor Mr. Alfred Hunt knows that Mr. Melville will be out 
of fashion, while they are still remembered. Fancy living 
with that white paper and blue paint to split one’s head 
perpetually! Professor Herkomer, too, with his unerring 
Jlair for réclame, leads the journalist off the question of the 
quality of his work on to one which is more fruitful of 
copy. ‘Is his Daphne painted on bank-notes?’ ‘No, 
but on bank-note paper.’ ‘ How interesting!’ And while 
he stipples the head of a friendly interviewer in brown, 
he models that of John Herkomer, Esq., in papier maché, 
thereby producing an excellent imitation in water-colour 
of the worst qualities obtainable in oil-paint. It would be 
interesting to know what such authorities on water- 
colour painting as, say, Mr. Alfred Hunt or Mr. Orrock, 
think of this conception of the function of the material. 
Mr. Weguelin is spirited and ingenious in his designs and 
gets much of what the material is fitted beautifully to 
yield. He really paints in water-colours. His box does 
not contain the colours of the rainbow for nothing. His 
roses are red, and his violets blue. Not so is it with Mr. 
Albert Goodwin in St. Hilda’s Abbey, Whitby, where all 
the colours conspire to produce what is little more than a 
monochrome in a murderous maroon, Sir Oswald Brierly 
paints like a knight, Sir Edward Burne-Jones like a 
baronet, and the Earl of Carlisle like a lord. 
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TO MASTER DOGBERRY—OF GLASGOW 


‘TR,—When one who knew and weighed you well 
, acquainted you with his estimate of your abilities, 
you expressed an earnest wish that that opinion might be 
placed upon record. You have, I imagine, had little 
cause to complain of the emphasis, one might almost 
add the unanimity, which has lately distinguished the 
response to that appeal; and it must be abundantly plain 
to you at last that you have succeeded in achieving what 
you have yourself called ‘the flattest burglary as ever 
was committed.’ You have levelled the greatest insult at 
some of the most admired and esteemed of our painters 
that lay at your constabulary command. There is little 
reason to doubt that this aberration has arisen through 
lack of proper understanding on your part ; so that a 
few remarks upon the subject may not unprofitably be 
offered for your consideration and enlightenment. 

The nude in art is used in two ways and for two pur- 
poses: the first, study ; the other, picture-making. The 
former is not for the public eye, save in such unusual cases 
as when Degas shows one of his studies of the bé/e humaine 
to those who care to see them—repulsive in subject, fine 
though they may bein art. The latter is wholly idealised— 
as in the pictures which you have soiled with the mark of 
your truncheon. Were you capable of due appreciation of 
art and poetry you would perceive that these pictures do 
not represent nakedness at all: they represent the nude ; 
and you would understand that it is not clothes which 
bring modesty in art, nor the absence of them impro- 
priety. It isthe sentiment breathed by the artist into his 
work that gives it the stamp of chastity. All but you are 
agreed as to the sweet purity of the Venus de’ Medici ; yet 
I was once reminded by Mr. Frank Dicksee—(you would 
not care for him: he once made a drawing of Adam and 
Eve before the Fall to illustrate the Bible)—that one had 
but to put stockings on the statue to render it intolerable. 
The reason why all men of decency and taste love these 
pictures, and the reason why artists paint them, is because 
we all of us seek after the highest beauty, as we all seek 
after the highest truth and the greatest happiness ; and 
in these works, which you condemn, we recognise the 
striving to combine all the excellences of form and line 
and colour—all the beauty and all the poetry which 
Nature yields when seen through the medium of Art. 
And are we to lose our ideals, or see them flouted, because 


your thoughts run to grossness ? 


and is one City in our 
Empire to be taught to turn her back upon Art because 
of one man’s vulgarity ? 

Another use of the nude, I would have you to observe, is 
in the unique opportunity it offers for the representa- 
tion of a type. The highest form of imaginative painting 
lies in the direction of an artist’s display of his highest 
conception of humanity. Venus and Apollo are the 
symbols of human beauty, and to clothe them would be 
to rob them of much of their significance and most of their 
force. Nearly every picture which you have morally 
bespattered is just such a type, and in every case the ideal 
beauty is as elevated above the nudities which are harmful, 
as our appreciation of art is superior to yours. <A picture 

common 
consent, one of the two or three finest pictures the world 
has ever produced—is Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love ; 


and one of the figures is nude, to emphasise a type of Love 


which surely even you would admire—by 


in no other way presentable. Yet this mighty work would 
logically fall under your embargo. The truth of the matter 
is that you, Master Dogberry, boast those prejudices 
which were engendered by the old Gothic perversions of 
religious notions as to the sins of the flesh—petrified and 


narrowed by time among ideas otherwise advancing and 
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expanding, till they have made the name of Puritan a 
derision and ‘ propriety ’ almost a reproach, 

You may take it to your credit that you have out- 
Comstocked Comstock—that agent of the American 
Society for the Suppression of Vice who, a few years 
since, drew upon himself the ridicule and scorn of two 
continents by causing the arrest of a respectable art-dealer 
for displaying engravings of some of the most delight- 
ful masterpieces that were ever exhibited in the 
French Salons. You have rivalled the exploits of the 
Florentine prudes who have decorated the ancient, 


weather-worn statues in the great Piazza with fig-leaves of 


shining tin; you have shown yourself of a kidney with 
those who raised a storm around the ideal figure of Music 
which adorns the dignified Music Hall of Geneva; you 
have more than emulated the denseness of the Censor 
who vetoed the representation of Mr. Wilde's play, 
though never a whisper was raised against its public 
sale. Your sentiments are the sentiments of Mr. Horsley, 
and your taste is the taste of Mr. Herbert—without the 
sense of the one or the excuse of the other. In short, 
your cult is the cult of the French governess, who charged 
her pupils never to bathe, because, said she, ‘though you 
may be in your room alone, still—/e bon Dieu vous voit !’ 
Sir Frederic Leighton has summed you up—you, your 
ideas, and your petty tyranny—with his habitual clear- 
ness, and with more than his accustomed force. ‘ Glasgow 
alone among the larger cities of Great Britain still lags on 
the stage in which works inspired solely by the desire to 
express the dignity and beauty of the noblest work of 
the Creation—the human form—awaken only sugges- 
tions of the obscene. The question, however, cannot be 
dealt with from without, and certainly not by action on 
part of the artists who have produced these works. Only 
time and the increasing influence of the more enlightened 
citizens of Glasgow can be looked to in order to bring 
about a more wholesome and a cleaner frame of mind.’ 
That your officiousness is repudiated and condemned by 
every sensible man within the bounds of your unfortunate 
jurisdiction may be accepted without dispute, but the 
sting still remains for some, that you have succeeded in 
covering with ridicule the Queen of the Clyde. That you 
have done so by virtue of a local Act is little to the point : 
local Acts—as we have been taught at Eastbourne—can 
be swept away when they are foolish in themselves or 
used oppressively, capriciously, or ignorantly. Your antics 
upon the stage, good Master Dogberry, have long moved 
audiences to contemptuous if good-humoured laughter. 
But you have now gone too far. That you have turned 
Glasgow into a laughing-stock is doubtless of con- 
siderable moment—to Glasgow. But that you have 


insulted some of the most distinguished and respected of 


our artists, and degraded the very name of Art itself, is 
more important still—and should receive a sharp and final 
lesson. 

This, it is to be hoped, is hardly a case in which you 
have the support of your fellows of the Watch, lest 
punishment overtake the whole set of you, and quickly. 
But salvation is not yet out of your reach. Seek, while 
there is yet time, to cultivate that inward and spiritual 
grace which alone permits a man to train his intellect to 
fine art, fine form, beauty, purity, and high thinking— 
for your judgment, like Friend Ralph, hath outrun the 
constable, and the figure you cut in the country’s eyes adds 
little to your parochial dignity. 

() wad some power the giftie gie you 
To see yoursel as others see you ! 


It wad frae monie a blunder free you, 
And foolish notion. 


M. H. SpietmMann. 
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| All rights reserved | 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 
1. JULIA Voss 


iene the workmanlike prose of Miss Mitford, we 

present our readers, by way of variety, with a fine 
example of ‘ English as she was wrote’ in the twenties 
‘For the second time I have taken English lessons,’ 
writes Julia Voss, ‘are they perhaps remarkable in my 
letter?’ We can only reply that they are not only remark- 
able, but unprecedented, in their tremendous results. How- 
ever, Julia Voss, despite her nce derangement of epitaphs, 
can write a letter full of admirable warmheartedness, and 
in her Prussian home she evidently held dear the memory 
of her English friends. Besides the letter is valuable not 
only for its indications of character, but for its allusions, 
personal, historical, literary. A member of the most 
refined society in Berlin, Fraiilein Voss introduces us to a 
number of notable personages, including the Princess 
Alexandrina of the royal House of Hohenzollern and 
Count Arnim, the father, presumably, of that unfortunate 
diplomatist whom Bismarck expelled from public life. 
The Germany of Bismarck’s creation did not as yet exist : 
on the contrary, the Saxons were to Julia Voss an alien 
and even ‘unsupportable’ nation. Evidently patriotic 
Prussians had not forgotten the Napoleonic era when 
their neighbours fought on the side of the Corsican 
oppressor. Another people—namely, the Greek—was 
still in the thick of its troubles, and both internal 
dissensions and the Turk threatened ruin. The date 
of the letter seems to show that Herr Ausbelsdorff 
wished to take part in the rebellion shortly after its 
reference to the Congress of Verona, and we are bound to 
say that Julia Voss takes too sentimental a view of the 
situation. However, in those days Hellenic liberty was 
an expression to conjure with, and was not Byron to give 
his life for it? The author of Manfred never visited 
Dresden, but this epistle proves, if proof were needed, 
that the spell of his sombre genius still exercised a potent 
influence not merely in England but throughout Europe. 


Schwandt, October 8th, 1821. 

In respect of your friendly letters, my beloved Harriet, 
I am your ungrateful debtor and in this abashing feeling 
scarcely able to make my apologies ; but I rely entirely 
on your kindness, of which I got so many a proof during 
our being together. Be convinced, my dear Harriet, I 
never felt in so short a time such a sincere and lasting 
attachment than for you and Miss Jane. You both pos- 
sess a great corner of my heart which, though it is 
considerably large for humanity, affords only a small but 
secure shelter for friends. 

By everybody you are regretted, and very often we are 
talking of our amiable family Williams whose worthy 
members are become the favourite remembrance of all 
those they were acquainted with. Your friend one calls 
already Lady Erskine, to which happy occurrence I add 
my best wishes for her future satisfaction, which, with the 
most rightful hopes, is always an anxious expectation for 
the truly partaker in a dear being’s fate. Though it is 
a seldom advantage to follow one’s first, and, perhaps, 
only inclination, it must be an inexhaustive source of re- 
proaches, when yet it has led us wrong by deceiv:ng us in 
our sweetist fancies. To avoid this I shall become an 
obedient to my parents, and a deaf hearer to the voice of 
my internal, passionate counsellor. 

Pray describe me the wedding-day of our young married, 
and tell me how she pleases herself in the delightful 
honeymoon, so highly and seductive praised by poets. 
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Where do you live? Are you with Jane or Mrs, 
Williams, for whose kindness I still feel thankful obliged ? 
Do you spend your days in country or in town? In the 
first place you will partake in the harvest which, to our 
rustics’ greatest disgust, has been spoiled by a continual 
rain. I wish you may have cut your corn less wet than 
we poor. 

Now something of the Berlin inhabitants you were fond 
of. Amelia Brockhausen has past some weeks in Silesia, 
is satisfied with its chearful nature and high mounts, and 
is afterwards gone to her father’s estate Riitzenhagen 
from whence according to her promess, I dayly expect 
her. I rejoice very much at the agreeable view of seeing 
her whom I am willingly occasioned to name my most 
intimate friend by the lovely indulgence with which she 
hides my faults. This summer, proceeding by Berlin, I 
have paid a visit to Mrs. Ausbelsdorff who is quiet well 
and as amiable as she has ever been. It is a moving 
picture to see the tender mother surrounded by children 
who have, like Ernest and Carolina, a str.king resemblance 
with little angels. Her brother in law intends to go to 
Greece and to fight there for the sake of its unfortunate 
natives. The cause is sublime and deserves such a 
sacrificing resolution as that is to leave one’s country and 
one’s relations. 

He has requested the consent of his mother, and 
presently he is waiting for it. I too should be happy to 
deliver the subjugated Greeks if I wore an English or 
Prussian military coat ; for I deem it necessary to assist 
them in their abandoned and dreadful situation. Miss 
Halkreuth, whom you remember, perhaps, is married, and 
Mrs. Heister with her handsome daughters, after being 
disappointed on account of Count Lynet, the present 
husband of my cousin Voss, has for ever exchanged her 
abode in the capital with that of Treiberg, an ugly little 
town in the southern part of Prussia. (Count Arnim, who, 
probably, has struck your attention by his polite behaviour 
has been challenged and deadly wounded by a Russian 
student with whom he had quarrelled about a ticket for 
the playhouse which Count Arnim’s footman was to fetch 
for him, and which, unfortunately, he lost on the road, 
where, by the most unhappy change, the servant of the 
before-mentioned student, who was going to the Theater 
on the same purpose, found, took, and handed it to his 
master, from whom he got the fixed price, without, how- 
ever, having bought one. Our Prussian took a contre- 
marque, went into his usual box, when, to his greatest 
astonishment, he observed a stranger, that Russian gentle- 
man, whom he requested to move, unknowing he had a 
claim to that place, but being vexed by this utterance he 
declared the officer he was to fight a duel with him. The 
negligence of the one and selfishness of the other servant 
had almost deprived their masters of their life, if God had 
not been their benign protector. I did not tell you we 
had been at Dresden this spring, [where the by-viae- 
yards-and-green-meadows-intercepted Elbe does not 
indemnify the traveller for the stiff and tiresome com- 
panies one is tormented with. By Saxony’s nature and 
gallery of pictures one would forget to be still on earth 
there if the insupportable nation did not put one in mind 
of it, At least I have not been satisfied with our journey. 

Since I am back again I have been successful in 
painting in miniature, and when I shall have carried this 
talent to a little degree of perfection, you will be the first 
to whom I shall send a proof of this entertaining occupa- 
tion. At Dresden I have copied a landscape of Ruisdael 


called the Cabin. 

For the second time I have taken English lessons ; are 
The wish to 
improve in your language induced me to make this query 


they perhaps remarkable in my letter? 
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which I beseech you to gratify by your judgment. To 
Princess Alexandrina’s birthday I made her a present of 
one of my paintings in oil which attention touched her in 
such a manner she insisted upon our coming to her 
espousals which are to be celebrated in the month of 


February. I am out of joy at the ravishing thought to 
spend again a winter in social amusements whose dissipa- 
tions will not atone me for the want of your interesting 
company. Are we not to keep a weak hope of reviewing 
you in our country. Jane is still in the happy time where 
requested favours influence with husbands, therefore, pray, 
profit of it beloved friends. Lady Erskine embrace instead 
of me and beseech her to enliven me by some lines of her 
As your highly estimated king has been in 
Anglesey, one of your neighbouring islands, I am sure 
you will have availed yourself of that lucky opportunity of 
seeing him. In Germany they make great preparations 
to his arrival by which we feel very much flattered. 

How did you please yourself at Paris? Were you long 
there, and do you prefer it to your Berlin stay ? 

Do you speak German sometimes? Lord Byron is a 
great favourite of mine in the English Literature though 
his ghost-story, the vampyre is a terrible production of 
his imagination. What do you advise me to read of him ? 
I am told that Mrs. Kleist, your table neighbour at 
Rummelsburg, is waiting for your famous bard at 
Dresden, but I fear he will be mistaken. I have prattled 
so long a time with you, my ever dear Harriot, that I am 
afraid of becoming troublesome even to your indulgence 
which was the only permission I had for doing so and 
thus I end my different tales with a thousand compli- 
ments of my parents and the assurance of my most tender 
love. Answer me soon and very soon without any punish- 
ing retaliation | own to have deserved. 

Near and far, separated by sea or mount, I am for 
ever 


hand, 


your 
truly friend Juuia. 


Here we take leave of Julia Voss, with a parting 
compliment on her charity in defining George 1V., then 
plunged in the scandal of his attempted divorce, as ‘ your 
highly estimated king.’ 


POLWHELE 


FPXHE Rev. Robert Polwhele, sometime vicar of Newlyn 
and St. Anthony, and author, among other things, 
of a History of Cornwall, was born in 1760, and in 1820 
was still active in the service of an ungrateful Church. At 
this latter date he produced his 7'raditions and Recollections : 
of which he had intended to print no more than fifty 
copies, ‘for the sole use of the Author's very large family.’ 
But ‘the Editor, who appears to have been none other 
than the printer and publisher, John Nichols, of Parlia- 
ment Street, ‘ prevailed on the Author to permit them to go 
beyond a private circle. ‘In apology for the book,’ says 
Polwhele in his preface, ‘I have nothing to offer. The 
more liberal will recognise in me, without a clue, the 
pleasure which is satisfied with ‘the praise of the 
praised ”—not the wish for indiscriminate applause. . . . 
Whether I have respect to my Domestic, or Clerical, or 
Literary life, in no passage, I trust, will even my enemies 
detect the slightest symptom of petulance or censorious- 
ness ; though I am aware of expressions which they may 
readily place to the account of a wounded sensibility. 
And then he proceeds without delay to fill 820 mortal 
pages with press cuttings, poems, letters, and a full 
account of all that was uninteresting in his life. 
Early in the book there is much to tell of Foote, the 
actor, and of ‘ Peter Pindar’: for Foote had been a boy 
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at Truro Grammar School, and Wolcot practised for many 
years in the same town. Here is a choice jest of the 
histrion’s, related on the authority of a gentleman who 
had sat next to him one day in Truio Church: ‘ The first 
lesson related to Noah. ‘“‘ Are these the words of Noah ?” 
Said Foote, “Ah, No!”’ Dr. Wolcot, who had already 
‘discovered’ Opie, encouraged the literary ambitions of 
Polwhele. He had himself written an ‘ Ode to Carn- 
Brea’ ; the schoolboy followed his lead, and produced a 
poem to ‘ The Genius of Carn-Brea,’ which was published 
by Cruttwell along with other verses of his. ‘They were 
favourably received by the publick’: so much so, that a 
writer in the Critical Review for December 1770 wrote, ‘ If 
he be not within the description of the pupils of Mr. Hart, 
who teaches grown gentlemen to dance, these poems are 
not without merit.’ That, of course, was high praise, and 
a little later in the book you are given some half-dozen 
pages of the same kind of matter. 

Having read the preface one is naturally upon the look- 
out for expressions which may be laid to the account of a 
wounded sensibility; and such passages are frequent 
enough. ‘We were much entertained by that unlicked 
cub of a carpenter Opie, who was now most ludicrously 
exhibited by his keeper Wolcot. An incidental touch 
. . . hath already suggested to my readers an idea of his 
clownishness, which, indeed, was so unique as to defy 
description. Not to pick his teeth with a fork at dinner 
time, nor at breakfast to “clap his vingers into the sugar- 
basin,” etc. ete., were instructions of Wolcot at a subse- 
quent stage (I might say) of Opie’s life. At the moment 
of which I now speak, the manners of every servants’ hall 
in Cornwall were infinitely superior to Opie’s.. .. He 
made cruel havock with female beauty.’ This of the man 
who painted the Portrait of lis Wife in the Nationa] 
Gallery, and the infinitely beautiful Portrait of a Young 
Girl in the possession of Lord St. Levan ! 

Reading the book you would scarce realise that Polwhele 
had lived in one of the most interesting parts of England 
during, perhaps, the most exciting period of her history, 
Men talked of nothing but the chance of invasion ; yet in 
this book you find no more than two or three casual 
references to the preparation made for the defence of the 
country. Even the editor of the local newspaper was im- 
pressed with the lasting interest of the events he chronicled 
from week to week: in a most eloquent passage he 
implores his readers by no means to let their papers be 
destroyed, inasmuch as, filed and preserved, they will 
delight the hearts of generations unborn by the account 
they give of the heroic deeds of 1803. Even Portreath 
had its Artillery and fortifications, and Portreath is a 
place you might pass through without knowing you 
had come near to it. Polwhele gives but one curt 
paragraph to ‘an insurrection of the Tinners ;’ and finds 
‘the day of the enrollment of the Miners’ Corps, at Con. 
stantine,’ memorable only for the sake of ‘a truly Horatian 
hour’ which the justices spent together before proceeding 
to the business of the day. ‘In the churchyard at Con- 
stantine almost every epitaph excited a pointed apothegm 
or brilliant illustration.’ In neither case can you discover 
the date of the event. He was a historian by trade, yet 
did not guess that the history of that day would perhaps 
have some small interest for future generations. 

There is, indeed, no end to his offences. He lived in 
the very thick of the smuggling: that same local paper 
which has been mentioned contains innumerable references 
to captures by the revenue cutters ; and (once) an indig- 
nant letter from an honest person who observes that 
smuggled tobacco was every day exposed for sale in the 
market-towns ‘as publickly as any lawful commodity of 
the market.’ Himself was owner, at Manaccan, of a cellar 
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(‘ almost as large as the breakfast parlour’) stocked by his 
predecessor and valued at no more than £20, ‘The Coniac 
But the 
binns were full of wine and salt-water picked up at wrecks.’ 
Beyond this there is never a word which may be held to 
touch upon the traffic. In place of what might still be 
read he gives the letters of his friends, his replies, and 
even some of his epistles to the children for whom the 
book is printed. And that the Serious Person is not 
altogether a modern invention may be seen from certain 
letters addressed to him by one ‘R.G. In May 1788 
this gentleman wrote that he was about to pay a visit to 


brandy, Claret, and Frontiniac were excellent. 


Mason, ‘the author of E/frida” ‘I cannot say but that I 
feel a degree of trepidation, in the apprehension of visiting 
this veteran of the Muses. His manners, however, I am 
told, are mild and amiable. . . . 


suppose me influenced by a mercenary motive in accepting 


You will not for a moment 
his invitation. It proceeds from a curiosity of knowing 
and conversing with a man who literally unites in himself 
the characters of the priest, the poet, and the philosopher.’ 
It is but a fortnight later that he writes an account of 
how the visit came off. ‘There was a kind of sedate 
benignity in his countenance. . . . I cannot say for some 
time that I felt myself at my ease. 
as one whose name time had already 


I could not help con- 
sidering him. . . 
begun to immortalise on his rock of adamant. ... In 
regard to his morals, few can look back upon a period of 
sixty years spent so uniformly pure and correct. In the 
course of our chit-chat he informed me, in an unostenta- 
tious, unaffected manner, that he was never intoxicated 
but once. 
that can say this at his time of life... . 
been highly delighted had you spent the week with us. 


I give the man credit for the sublimest merit, 
You would have 


In one corner of the library Mason's curate was constructing 
a dial ; in another Mr. H. was copying a head of Addison ; 
in a third was your friend, placed at the pianoforte, 
correcting some of Mr. M.’s productions; and lastly, there 
was he himself sitting pensively ‘‘ bodying forth the forms 
of things unknown.” I wished very earnestly for you ; I 
knew it was a set that was exactly calculated for your 
character.’ Is it not the very moral of the latest interview 
in The Young Person ? 

There are reams of poetry —Polwhele’s poetry—quoted 
here at length: and all, be it observed, for the benefit of 
the author's children, who presumably had read his pub- 
lished volumes. There are pages about an accusation 
brought against him of having written reviews in praise of 
his own work. But to the very end there is a scrupulous 
reticence as touching those matters which might interest 
to-day. One is forced to conclude with another example 
of wounded sensibility. 
history of Devonshire, and had addressed a circular letter 
to such as might have information to afford. Now, 
Benjamin Incledon, Esq , of Pilton, was reported to possess 
the pedigrees of several families in the county. Thrice 
did Polwhele write him; then, being still ignored, he 
addressed to him a lengthy remonstrance. The letter is 
well enough, but one may imagine its conclusion was a joy 
to that saturnine person, Benjamin Incledon: ‘ P.S.—If 
you think my letters were improper, produce them to the 
public.’ After all, a wounded sensibility is not unlike a 


temper lost, 


Polwhele was engaged upon a 


THE SUNSET OF MANKIND 


‘ W* have no doubt of the truth of your story,’ said 
the red-haired man to him that travelled through 
time; ‘but there is much in it that is difficult to under- 
stand.’ 
‘On the surface,’ said the Time Traveller. 
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‘For instance, you say that the men of the year twelve 
thousand odd were living in elaborate luxury, in a 
veritable earth garden; richly clothed they were and 
sufficiently fed. Yet you present them as beautiful— 
well !—idiots. Some intelligence and some labour, some 
considerable intelligence I should imagine, were surely 
needed to keep this world garden in order.’ 

‘They had some intelligence,’ said the Time Traveller, 
‘and besides—— 

‘ Very little though ; they spoke with a limited vocabu- 
lary, and foolishly took you and your Time Machine for a 
meteorite. Yet they were the descendants of the men 
who had organised the world so perfectly, who had exter- 
minated disease, evolved flowers and fruits of indescribable 
beauty, and conquered the problem of flying. Those 
men must have had singularly powerful minds—— 

‘You confuse, I see, original intelligence and accumu- 
lated and organised knowledge. It is a very common 
error. But look the thing squarely in the face. Were 
you to strip the man of to-day of all the machinery and 
appliances of his civilisation, were you to sponge from his 
memory all the facts which he knows simply as facts, and 
leave him just his coddled physique, imperfect powers of 
observation, and ill-trained reasoning power, would he be 
the equal in wit or strength of the palolithic savage ? 
We do, indeed, make an innumerable multitude of petty 
discoveries nowadays, but the fundamental principles of 
thought and symbolism upon which our minds travel to 
these are immeasurably old. We live in the thought 
edifice of space, time and number, that our forefathers 
contrived. Look at it fairly: we invent by recipe, by 
Bacon’s patent method for subduing the earth. The 
world is moving now to comfort and absolute security, 
not so much from its own initiative as from the impetus 
such men as he gave it. Then the more we know the 
less is our scope for the exercise of useful discovery, 
and the more we advance in civilisation the less is 
our need of a brain for our preservation. Man’s in- 
telligence conquers nature, and in undisputed empire 
is the certain seed of decay. The energy revealed 
by security will run at first into art—or vice. Our 
descendants will give the last beautifying touch to the 
edifice of this civilisation with the last gleam of their 
waning intelligences. With perfect comfort and absolute 
security, the energy of advance must needs dwindle, That 
has been the history of all past civilisation, and _ it 
will be the history of all civilisations. Civilisation 
means security for the weak and indolent, panmyxia 
of weakness and indolence, and general decline. The 
tradition of effort that animates us will be forgotten in 
the end. What need for education when there is no 
struggle for life? What need of thought or strong 
desires? What need of books, or what need of stimulus 
to creative effort? As well take targe and dirk and mail 
underclothing into a City office. Men who retain any 
vestige of intellectual activity will be restless, irked by 
their weapons, inharmonious with the serene quiescence 
which will fall upon mankind. They will be ill company 
with their mysterious questionings, unprosperous in their 
love-making, and will leave no offspring. So an end 
comes at last to all these things.’ 

‘I don’t believe that,’ said the common-sense person ; 
‘I don’t believe in this seare about the rapid multiplica- 
tion of the unfit, and all that.’ 

‘Nor do I, said the Time Traveller. ‘I never yet 
heard of the rapid multiplication of the unfit. It is the 
fittest who survive. The point is that civilisation—any 
form of civilisation—alters the qualifications of fitness, 
because of the organisation it implies and the protection 
it affords, discounts the adventurous, animal, and imagina- 
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tive, and puts a premium upon the mechanical, obedient, 
and vegetative. An organised civilisation is like Saturn, 
and destroys the forces that begat it.’ 

‘Of course that is very plausible,’ said the common- 
sense person, in the tone of one who puts an argument 
aside, and proceeded to light a cigar without further 
remark, 

‘When do you conceive this civilising process ceased ?’ 
asked the red-haired man. 

‘It must have ceased for a vast period before the time 
of my visit. The great buildings in which these beautiful 
little people lived, a multitude together, were profoundly 
time-worn. Several I found collapsed through the rusting 
of the iron parts, and abandoned. One colossal ruin of 
granite, bound with aluminium, was not very distant from 
the great house wherein I sheltered, and among _ its 
precipitous masses and confusion of pillars were crowded 
thickets of nettles—nettles robbed of their stinging hairs 
and with leaves of purple brown. There had been no 
effort apparently to rebuild these places. It was in the 
dark recesses of this place, by-the-by, that I met my first 
morlock.’ 

‘ Morlock ! What is a morlock?’ asked the medical 
man. 

‘A new species of animal, and a very peculiar one. 
At first I took it for some kind of ape 

‘But you slip from my argument,’ interrupted the 
red-haired man. ‘These people were clothed in soft and 
beautiful raiment, which seems to me to imply textile 





manufactures, dyeing, cutting out, skilled labour in- 
volving a certain amount of adaptation to individual 
circumstance.’ 

‘Precisely. Skilled labour of a certain traditional sort — 
you must understand there were no changes of fashion— 
skill much on the level of that required from a bee when 
it builds its cell. That occurred to me. It puzzled me 
very much at first to account for it. I certainly found 
none of the people at any such work. But the explanation 
—that is so very grotesque that I really hesitate to tell 
you.’ 

He paused, looked at us doubtfully. ‘Suppose you 
imagine machines 





‘Put your old shoes in at one end and a new pair comes 
out at the other, laughed the red-haired man. ‘ Franken- 
stein Machines that have developed souls, while men have 
lost theirs! The created servant steals the mind of its 
creator ; he puts his very soul into it, so to speak. Well, 
perhaps it is possible. It is not a new idea, you know. 
And you have said something about flying-machines. I 
suppose they were repaired by similar intelligent appa- 
ratus, Did you have a chat with any of these machine- 
beasts ?’ 

‘That seems rather a puerile idea to me,’ said the 
Time Traveller, ‘knowing what I do. But to realise the 
truth, you must bear in mind that it is possible to do 
things first intelligently and afterwards to make a habit 
of them. Let me illustrate by the ancient civilisation 
of the ants and bees, Some ants are still intelligent and 
originative ; while other species are becoming mere autc- 
matic creatures, to repeat what were once intelligent 
actions. The working bees, naturalists say, are almost 
entirely automatic, Now, among these men——’ 

‘Ah, these morlocks of yours!’ said the red-haired 
man. ‘Something ape-like! Human neuters! But——’ 

‘Look here!’ suddenly interrupted the very young 
man. He had been lost in profound thought for some 
minute or so, and now rushed headlong into the conver- 
sation, after his manner. ‘Here is one thing I cannot 
fall in with. The sun, you say, was hotter than it is now, 
or at any rate the climate was warmer, Now the sun is 
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really supposed to be cooling and shrinking, and so is the 
earth. The mean temperature ought to be colder in the 
future. And besides this, the Isthmus of Panama will 
wear through at last, and the Gulf Stream no longer im- 
pinge upon our shores with all its warmth.’ 

‘There, said the Time Traveller, ‘I am unable to give 
you an explanation. All I know is that the climate was 
very much warmer than it is now, and that the sun seemed 
brighter. There was a strange and beautiful thing, too, 
about the night, and that was the multitude of shooting 
stars. Even during the November showers of our epoch 
I have never seen anything quite so brilliant as an 
ordinary night of this coming time. The sky seemed 
alive with them, especially towards midnight, when they 
fell chiefly from the zenith. Besides this the brilliance 
of the night was increased by a number of luminous 
clouds and whisps, many of them as bright or brighter 
than the Milky Way; but, unlike the Milky Way, they 
shifted in position from night to night. The fall of 
meteorites, too, was a comparatively common occurrence. 
I think it was the only thing these delightful people 
feared, or had any reason to fear. Possibly this meteoric 
abundance had something to do with the increased 
warmth. A quantity of such bodies in the space through 
which the solar system travelled might contribute to this 
in two ways: by retarding the tangential velocity of the 
earth in its orbit, and so accelerating its secular approach 
to the sun, and by actually falling into the sun and so 
increasing its radiant energy. But these are guesses of 
mine. All I can certainly say is that the climate was very 
much warmer, and had added its enervating influence to 
their too perfect civilisation.’ 

‘Warmth and colour, ruins and decline,’ said the red- 
haired man. ‘One might call this age of yours the Sunset 
of Mankind.’ 


THE CLUB-FOOTED ELEPHANT 


I WAS lounging away the drowsy hours of a sweltering 

Sunday afternoon in the tropics, when I was 
roused by my faithful Malay boy, Mat, who informed me, 
in very sleepy tones, that Rajah Sleyman desired to see 
me. Now the Rajah was the head man of a neighbour- 
ing village, for the welfare of which he was directly 
responsible to me, it being in my District ; and as he was 
of a slothful and easy-going disposition, and not given to 
rambling abroad during the heat of the day, I at once con- 
cluded that some of his followers had, for want of a little 
relaxation and slight diversion, been resorting to their 
customary pastime of ‘ baiting’ a Chinaman, and that the 
Chinaman had, as a natural consequence, become eligible 
for an inquest. However, on Rajah Sleyman being ushered 
into my presence, and provided with a comfortable seat, 
some cigarettes, and a cup of coffee, and the usual com- 
pliments and trivial conventionalities being disposed 
of, he was warmed up sufficiently to unbosom himself 
of his grievance, which was to the effect that an 
elephant—an exceptionally evil elephant—had, either 
from pure exuberance of spirit or personal pique, invaded 
the Rajah’s pet pineapple patch the night previous and 
devastated it to such an extent that, as far as I could 
gather, he had left it in a state of desolation and chaos 
that would compare favourably with a suburban back 
garden in early spring. Now conduct like this, on the 
part of any elephant is apt to cause ill-feeling and annoy- 
ance, but what exasperated the Rajah most was that there 
were evidences to prove that the midnight marauder was 
no stranger but a notorious local roysterer whom the 
native, always ready to cast a glamour of romance and 
superstition around the most trivial object, had Jong ago 
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surnamed ‘The Clubfooted One,’ from some supposed 
deformity to one of his limbs. 

‘When I discovered this thing,’ said the Rajah before 
leaving, ‘ my heart glowed within me, and I thought in my 
innermost stomach that if Master were informed, The 
Clubfooted One would surely die.’ 

‘I have shot many elephants for less than this,’ was my 
reply, ‘Clubfoot dies to-morrow.’ 

Now the idiom just quoted is a common one amongst 
the Malays. Once only did I realise its appropriateness 
and that was, curiously enough, on the following morning. 
Leaving my bungalow in the misty grey dawn equipped 
with two elephant-rifles, a twelve-bore and a ponderous 
double-eight-bore weighing seventeen pounds, and 
attended by the ubiquitous Mat and three or four other 
natives, we were filing past the Police Station when the 
sentry, thinking I was out of earshot, jestingly remarked to 
Mat, who was carrying the heavy weapon, ‘ Take a basket 
with you.’ I failed to grasp the allusion, but on making 
inquiries from Mat he reminded me that the last man who 
had taken out that very rifle had also gone out in search 
of Clubfoot, and that, through both cartridges missing 
fire and the elephant being in an irritable humour, the 
man was eventually brought home in a basket. This 
caused me to reflect—‘in my innermost stomach.’ On 
arriving at Rajah Sleyman’s we proceeded to inspect the 
ruined garden, and were pleased to find that, as I had 
anticipated, ‘Clubfoot’ had paid another visit, and had 
only retired to his jungle retreat an hour or two 
previously. After some delay in hitting off the most 
recent spoor, we started on our search, and leaving the 
open clearing behind us and plunging into the deep gloom 
of the leafy forest, settled down in Indian file, myself 
leading; as, in the absence of a competent tracker, I 
preferred to take this responsible part of the business upon 
myself, I had done a good deal of big-game shooting, but 
seldom passed through more treacherous country than on 
this occasion. The land was swampy and the ground so 
rotten that the beast’s footprints resembled a series of 
clean round holes punched at regular intervals, and filled 
with a foot or more of muddy water. 

It is thrilling—absorbing work this. Creeping slowly, 
softly through the gloom, now stooping to avoid the jagged 
thorns, sharp as fish-hooks; now crawling on hands and 
knees for fear of snapping a rotten branch; or leaping 
lightly across a muddy creek, eyes and ears are strained 
to a marvellous degree of tension—ever on the alert for a 
sudden and furious charge from any quarter. An occasional 
crash at one’s side brings one’s heart to a standstill, only to 
provoke a hasty objurgation as a troop of monkeys, startled 
out of their senses, goes chattering and clattering through 
the forest. The undergrowth became more and more 
dense as we continued, and I had serious thoughts of retir- 
ing, knowing the fearful odds against us in case of a sudden 
attack, We persevered, however, and before long found 
ourselves on the bank of a deep sluggish stream. On the 
other side, I was surprised and puzzled to strike the 
tracks of a large herd of elephants, who were evidently 
still in the immediate neighbourhood. It was possible, 
though improbable, that ‘Clubfoot’ had joined this herd, 
but, his tracks becoming lost in theirs, my only course 
was to follow the herd, on the off chance of discovering him, 
Before long we were in the presence of the herd, who 
were scattered about in all directions, and finding that it 
contained at least two cows with suckling calves it was 
necessary to be extremely cautious, Passing within a few 
yards of three half-grown cows, I waited to let Mat, who 
had my second rifle, come up, and signalling him to keep 
close by me through thick and thin, I crept forward on 
hands and knees in search of the big bull. 
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I had advanced gradually until we were right amongst 
the herd, who were feeding around on all sides, when bad 
luck, in the shape of a baby elephant, overtook us, The 
mischievous little imp spied us and came playfully forward 
to investigate, thus attracting the attention of his vicious 
old dam towards us. She gave a snort of defiance, and 
the big bull at that moment appeared barely ten yards off. 
I saw his wicked little eyes twinkling, but most of his 
head wes hidden behind a branch, and I refrained 
from firing till, seeing that the old cow was bearing 
down upon me, I took a snap-shot at him and rolled aside 
out of the smoke. Up to this time deathly silence had 
prevailed. Then forty thousand runaway steam rollers 
bursting upon the scene could not have caused more chaos. 
Large elephants, small elephants, frightened elephants, 
and infuriated elephants charged madly about in a pro- 
miscuous and unseemly manner, roaring, trumpeting, 
and smashing through bushes and trees in every direc- 
I have a distinct recollection of lying twisted 
up in a small knot under a tuft of fern at the foot 
of a large tree, clutching my rifle, which I had loaded 
automatically, and devoutly hoping that I should not 
be trodden upon by any of the erratic beasts, as I 
noticed that they were very careless with their feet. 
Perspiring profusely at every pore, I lay low and watched 
that circus with bated breath, for there, not ten feet from 
me, stood the implacable old cow who had first discerned 
me, her ears cocked, her sides heaving, and her trunk ex- 
tended, confident that I was somewhere near, and straining 
herself to discover where. Eventually, to my relief, she 
followed the rest, and, on going to the spot where the 
big bull had stood when I fired, I found much blood but 
nothing more ; so, gathering my men together —they also 
had been lying low—I followed up the spoor. He 
was evidently weak from loss of blood, and I advanced 
cautiously, expecting an attack at any moment. After 
proceeding about a hundred yards, a solid wall of thorns 
and creepers just beside us was suddenly divided like a 
pair of curtains, and with a scream of rage the elephant 
was upon us. Making straight for Mat, he presented the 
temple shot as he dashed past me, and I fired hastily, 
bringing him on his knees with a frightful concussion, 
but before I could get a steady shot at his head to finish 
him off he was up again and charging me. I| was on 
the point of firing when Mat, throwing his cap at the 
animal with a loud yell, diverted his course, and as he 
shied off to one side I judged my opportunity, and settled 
him with a bullet through the vrain. 

I found that my first shot had passed clean through his 
head from side to side just missing the vital spot, the 
bullet being a steel-tipped one. The elephant was, after 
all, the object of our quest, the notorious ‘ Clubfoot.’ 
The supposed deformity was barely noticeable, but 
there were scars and wounds about him that left no 
doubt as to his identity. So died a game and gallant 
warrior, whose fame and infamy will long live in the 
memories of Rajah Sleyman’s villagers. ‘ ABINGDON,’ 


tion. 


EXIT TYRANNUS 


HE eventful day had arrived at last, the day which, 
when first named, had seemed—like all golden dates 

that promise anything definite—so immeasurably remote. 
When it was first announced, a fortnight before, that Miss 
Smedley was really going, the resultant ecstasies had 
occupied a full week, during which we blindly revelled in 
the contemplation and discussion of her past tyrannies, 
crimes, malignities; in recalling to each other this or that 
insult, dishonour, or physical assault, sullenly endured at 
a time when deliverance was not even a small star on the 
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horizon: and in mapping out the golden days to come, 
with special new troubles of their own, no doubt, since 
this is but a work-a-day world, but at least free from one 
familiar scourge. The time that remained had been taken 
up by the planning of practical expressions of the popular 
sentiment. Under Edward’s masterly direction, arrange- 
ments had been made for a flag to be run up over the hen- 
house at the very moment when the fly, with Miss 
Smedley’s boxes on top and the grim oppressor herself 
inside, began to move of down the drive. Three brass 
cannons, set on the brow of the sunk-fence, were to pro- 
claim our deathless sentiments in the ears of the retreating 
foe: the dogs were to wear ribbons, and later—but this 
depended on our powers of evasiveness and dissimulation 
—there might be a small bonfire, with a cracker or two 
if the public funds could bear the unwonted strain. 

I was awakened by Harold digging me in the ribs, and 
‘ She's going to-day !’ was the morning hymn that scattered 
the clouds of sleep. Strange to say, it was with no corre- 
sponding jubilation of spirits that I slowly realised the 
momentous fact. Indeed, as I dressed, a dull disagreeable 
feeling that I could not define grew within me—something 
like a physical bruise. Harold was evidently feeling it 
too, for after repeating ‘She’s going to-day!’ in a tone 
more befitting the Litany, he looked hard in my face for 
direction as to how the situation was to be taken. But I 
crossly bade him look sharp and say his prayers and not 
What could this gloom portend, that on a 


? 


bother me. 
day of days like the present seemed to hang my heavens 
with black ? 

Down at last and out in the sun, we found Edward 
before us, swinging on a gate and chanting a farm-yard 
ditty in which all the beasts appear in due order, jargoning 
in their several tongues, and every verse begins with the 
couplet— 

Now my lads, come with me, 
Out in the morning early ! 


The fateful exodus of the day had evidently slipped his 
I touched him on the shoulder. ‘She's 
going to-day!’ I said. Edward's carol subsided like a 
water-tap turned off. ‘So she is!’ he replied, and got 
down at once off the gate: and we returned to the house 
without another word. 

At breakfast Miss Smedley behaved in a most mean 
and uncalled-for manner. The right divine of governesses 
to govern wrong includes no right to ery. In thus 
usurping the prerogative of their victims they ignore the 
rules of the ring, and hit below the belt. Charlotte was 
course; but that counted for nothing. 
Charlotte even cried when the pigs’ noses were ringed in 


memory entirely. 


crying, of 


due season ; thereby evoking the cheery contempt of the 
operators, who asserted they liked it, and doubtless knew. 
But when the cloud-compeller, her bolts laid aside, 
resorted to tears, mutinous humanity had a right to feel 
aggrieved, and placed in a false and difficult position, 
What would the Romans have done, supposing Hannibal 
had cried? History has not even considered the possi- 
bility. Rules and precedents should be strictly observed 
on both sides ; when they are violated, the other party is 
justified in feeling injured. 
There lessons 
another grievance! The fitness of things 
that we should have struggled to the last in a con- 
tenses, and parted for 


that morning, naturally— 
required 


were ho 


medley of moods and 
with hatred, over the 
multiplication-table. But this 
was free to stroll by my- 
best [ 


feeling of depression. It was 


fused 


ever, flushed dismembered 


corpse of the thing 
was not to be; and I 
self through the garden, and 


might, this growing 


combat, as 











4 wrong system altogether, I thought, this going of people 
one had got used to. Things ought always to continue 
as they had been. Change there must be, of course ; 
pigs, for instance,came and went with disturbing fre- 
quency—‘ fired their ringing shot and passed, Hotly 
charged and sank at last "—but Nature had ordered it so, 
and in requital had provided for rapid successors. Did 
you come to love a pig, and he was taken from you, grief 
was quickly assuaged in the delight of selection from the 
new litter. But now, when it was no question of a peer- 
less pig, but only of a governess, Nature seemed helpless, 
and the future held no litter of oblivion. Things might 
be better, or they might be worse, but they would never 
be the same ; and the innate conservatism of youth asks 
neither poverty nor riches, but only immunity from 
change. 

Edward slouched up alongside of me presently, with a 
hangdog look on him, as if he had been caught stealing 
jam. ‘What a lark it'll be when she’s really gone!’ he 
observed, with a swagger obviously assumed. 

‘Grand fun!’ I replied dolorously ; and conversation 
flagged. 

We reached the hen-house, and contemplated the 
banner of freedom lying ready to flaunt the breezes at the 
supreme moment. 

‘Shall you run it up,’ I asked, ‘when the fly starts, 
or—or wait a little till it’s out of sight?’ 

Edward gazed round him dubiously. ‘We're going to 
have some rain, I think,’ he said: ‘and—and it’s a new 
flag. It would be a pity to spoil it. 
it up at all,’ 


P’raps I won’t run 


Harold came round the corner like a bison pursued by 
Indians, ‘I’ve polished up the cannons, he cried, ‘and 
they look grand! Mayn’t I load ‘em now ?’ 

‘You leave ’em alone,’ said Edward severely, ‘ or you'll 
be blowing yourself up’ (consideration for others was not 
usually Edward’s strong point). ‘Don’t touch the gun- 
powder till you’re told, or you'll get your head smacked.’ 


Harold fell behind, limp, squashed, obedient. ‘She 
wants me to write to her,’ he began presently. ‘Says 
she doesn’t mind the spelling, if I’ll only write. Fancy 


her saying that !’ 

‘Oh, shut up, will you?’ said Edward savagely: and 
once more we were silent, with only our thoughts for 
sorry company. 

‘ Let’s go off to the copse,’ I suggested timidly, feeling 
that something had to be done to relieve the tension, 
‘and cut more new bows and arrows.’ 

‘She gave me a knife my last birthday,’ said Edward 
moodily, never budging. 
but I wish I hadn't lost it.’ 

‘When my legs used to ache,’ I said, ‘she sat up half 
the night, rubbing stuff on them. I forgot all about that 
till this morning.’ 

‘There’s the fly!’ cried Harold suddenly. 
it serunching on the gravel.’ 

Then for the first time we turned and 
another in the face. 


” *” * * * * 


‘It wasn’t much of a knife— 


‘IT can hear 


stared one 


The fly and its contents had finally disappeared through 
the gate: the rumble of its wheels had died away ; and no 
flag floated defiantly in the sun, no cannons proclaimed the 
passing of a dynasty. From out the frosted cake of our 
existence Fate had cut an irreplaceable segment: turn 
which way we would, the void was present. We sneaked 
off in different directions, mutually undesirous of company ; 
and it seemed borne in upon me that I ought to go and 
dig my garden right over, from end to end. It didn’t 
actually want digging ; on the other hand no amount of 
digging could affect it, for good or for evil ; so I worked 
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steadily, strenuously, under the hot sun, stifling thought in 
action. At the end of an hour or so, I was joined by 
Edward. 

‘I’ve been chopping up wood,’ he explained, in a guilty 
Sort of way, though nobody had called on him to account 
for his doings. 

‘What for?’ I inquired stupidly.‘ There’s piles and 
piles of it chopped up already.’ 

‘1 know,’ said Edwards, ‘ but there’s no harm in having 
a bit over. You never can tell what may happen. But 
what have you been doing all this digging for ?’ 

‘You said it was going to rain,’ I explained hastily. ‘So 
| thought I’d get the digging done before it came. Good 
gardeners always tell you that’s the right thing to do.’ 

‘It did look like rain at one time,’ Edward admitted ; 
‘but it’s passed off now. 
having. 


Very queer weather we're 
I suppose that’s why I felt so funny all day.’ 
Yes, I suppose it’s the weather,’ I replied. 
feeling funny too.’ 

The weather had nothing to do with it, as we well 
knew. But we would both have died rather than have 
admitted the real reason, 


¢ 


‘]'ve been 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


AY ie BERNARD SHAW, in his second attempt to 
“ figure as a dramatist with a purpose, has gone for 
wool, and has come away shorn. He has set to work to 
deceive his audience by inviting them to a ‘romantic 
comedy,’ and has had the misfortune to deceive him- 
self lamentably. In an evil hour he seems to have 
persuaded himself that he possessed a vein of genial 
humour of the Gilbertian order, and unadvisedly essayed 
to work in the medium employed with such irresistible 
effect by the author of Engaged and The Palace of Truth, 
Mr. Shaw has miscalculated his powers. In the three 
acts of his undeniably clever but strangely disagreeable 
dramatic essay, there stands revealed a cynic of uncom- 
promising and often brutal frankness, a pessimist whose 
dear delight is to mock and gibe at all human ideals, an 
almost savage scoffer at chivalry and constancy and honour ; 
but of humour, in its true sense, there is hardly a trace. 
Here is no amiable satirist who pokes his victims slily 
between the ribs, and bids them laugh with him at their own 
weaknesses and foibles. Judging from the opening scenes 
of Arms and the Man, with their elaborate and semi-serious 
treatment of a hackneyed melodramatic situation, it is at 
least possible that Mr. Shaw sat down to write his play 
with the harmless intention of merely chatling some such 
exaggerations of heroic sentiment as are apt to embellish 
romantic drama of the popular type. But Mr. Shaw’s 
hand is too heavy, his temperament too aggressive, for 
innocuous satire of this kind. The temptation to convert 
the stage into a rostrum, to flout the benighted Philistine 
who refuses to abandon the old ideals of woman's faith 
and man’s honour at the bidding of the ‘superior person,’ 
has proved too strong to be resisted; and so it comes 
about that his play has degenerated into a succession of 
bitter, and too often coarse, jibes at every ennobling 
emotion ; a chorus of chuckling mockery at almost every 
higher aspiration of which the human mind is capable. 
Mr. Shaw’s auditors laugh, it is true, at the cynical 
audacities and mendacities of his dialogue, just as they 


might laugh if suddenly confronted with a set of grotesquely 
hideous caricatures of forms that they venerated and loved ; 
but they wince even in the midst of their laughter, and 
feel no gratitude to the scoffer who has excited their 
momentary mirth at the expense of their better nature. 
With a lack of courage that is in curious contrast with his 
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affectation of contempt for ‘conventional’ sentiment, Mr, 
Shaw has taken the precaution to attach Swiss and Bul- 
garian labels to the ugly libels on humanity that figure in 
his play. It seems to have dawned even upon him that 
there would have been a certain danger in bringing his 
malevolent mockery too near home by presenting his 
cowardly and incompetent military braggarts and_ his 
‘chocolate-cream soldier’ in the uniforms of British 
officers, or the false and lying minx who does duty for his 
heroine as a true type of the womanhood that he has 
studied through his own distorting glasses. So he has 
protected himself by ostensibly throwing the burden of 
his attack upon a couple of small and unimportant 
nationalities, and, to keep up appearances, has even 
garnished his dialogue with some suggestions as to the 
habits of the Bulgarians in the matter of personal cleanli- 
ness which are, to speak plainly, unpardonably vulgar and 
objectionable. But, having made ‘so much concession to 
prudence, he does not scruple to insinuate his desire that 
his Bluntschli and his Saranoff, his Raina and his Louka, 
shall be accepted not merely as local but as general types 
of human nature, as it is beheld by their creator. His 
satire, as he warns us in indirect but unmistakeable 
fashion, is intended to have a far wider application than 
any that can be limited by Bulgarian boundaries, And, 
after all, what cheap and easy satire it is! To represent 
martial courage as cowardice under coercion, successful 
military strategy as the happy accident of blundering 
incompetence, womanly pride as a hollow sham, love and 
loyalty as mere conscious play-acting, is but sorry sport, 
even when pursued with the ardour displayed by Mr. 
Shaw in riding his unsightly hobbies through the three 
acts of this ingeniously offensive play. Unlike some pre- 
vious revolutionaries, the author of Arms and the Man does 
not ‘see red’—he sees black, and with an incongruous 
assumption of laboured pleasantry, is endeavouring to 
persuade theatrical audiences to contract the defect of 
mental vision from which he himself suffers. Happily, 
there is not the smallest chance of his success. The 
blustering impostor Saranoff, the cynical mercenary 
Bluntschli, the detestable she-cat Raina—admirably as 
they are represented—will be accepted for nothing more 
than the eccentric products of a perverted imagination. 
No players ever supported their author with more self- 
sacrificing fidelity than Miss Alma Murray, Mr, Yorke 
Stephens, and Mr. Bernard Gould bring to the inter- 
pretation of this studiedly unpleasant ‘romantic comedy.’ 
The sympathy to which they are entitled may well be 
extended to all who may be beguiled to the Avenue 
Theatre in the course of its stage career. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


BY AN ACTOR 


NEW kind of variety entertainment was introduced 

last Saturday evening at Drury Lane, which is so 
unlike anything dramatic, that it may be expected to 
enjoy an enormous measure of success. The scene is what 
is by courtesy called our National Theatre. Enter the 
prize-fighter ; exit the actor, The play is beneath con- 
tempt, but the style in which Mr. Corbett ‘ punches the 
ball’ is so fascinating and the representation of the prize- 
fight at the Olympie Club, New Orleans, is so realistic 
that the audience are simply transported with delight. 
But what really moves the spectators to rapture is the 
modesty, decorum and good taste displayed by Mr. James 
J. Corbett. Yet it is possible to carry self-depreciation 
too far. It was surely a mistake on Mr, Corbett’s part to 
inform a reporter that ‘he did not pretend to be an 
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Irving.’ 


When the curtain falls, he should be proclaimed 
champion of the world, not only as prize-fighter, but also 
Anyhow there seems to be a great time in store 


as actor. 
for pugilists. Before long nearly every self-respecting 
manager will probably have engaged one or two professors 
of the noble art as members of his company. 

It is doubtful if ever there has been such a disastrous 
time for theatrical enterprise as the present. New 
plays were produced on Saturday last at Drury Lane 
and at the Avenue, and on Wednesday at the Haymarket. 
The Masqueraders, by Mr. H. A. Jones, is due at the St. 
James’s Theatre to-night ; J/oney is in rehearsal at the 
Garrick, and a new piece by Mr. Robert Buchanan and 
Mr. H. Murray at the Opera Comique. Report says, too, 
that we are shortly to see Mr. Clement Scott’s adaptation 
of Denise at the Court. 

The cast of Lord Lytton’s play at the Garrick seems 
likely to be an admirable one. First and foremost comes 
Mrs. Bancroft as Lady Franklin, and Mr. Hare himself 
will probably undertake the part of Graves. Mr. Brook- 
field is to play Dudley Smooth, the character which used 
to be acted to absolute perfection by Mr. Archer. Mr. 
Kemble will again appear in the character of Stout, and 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth seems; to be particularly well suited 
as Sir Frederick Blount. The part of Alfred Evelyn is a 
most difficult one, as the audience find it hard to sympa- 
Mr. Charles Coghlan did 
much to make the character sympathetic, and there is 
reason to hope that in the hands of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
it may fare equally well. Miss Kate Rorke will no doubt 
be the Clara Douglas. In any case, the performance of 
Money at the Garrick is sure to be a notable one. 

Mr. Buchanan's play at the Opera Comique is to be called 
A Society Butterfly. The piece is in four acts, named as 
follows :—Act 1, The Chrysalis ; Act 2, Wings Expanding ; 
Act 3, The Butterfly ; Act 4, Wings Folded. To give the 
names of the characters in a play which has not yet been 
acted is meaningless. Suffice it to say that the leading part 
is in the hands of Mrs, Langtry, that Miss Rose Leclercq 
plays a sporting duchess, that Miss Ethel Norton and Miss 
.va Williams play girls’ parts, and that the representatives 
of the male characters include Mr, W. Herbert, Mr. Oswald 
Yorke, Mr. C. P. Little, and Mr. Fred Kerr, 


thise with so morbid a prig. 


VIGIL 


ib the old house desolate, 
Passed from all memories 
But one—how the night lies, 
And all things seem to wait! 
There’s a trouble in the air, 
As though some ghostly breath, 
Or voice forgot by Death, 
Might still be lingering there. 


On the forsaken walls, 
The path they wandered by, 
Out of the starless sky 

A fine rain mist-like falls. 

What footstep on the grass? 
You ashtree swaying low, 
Playmate of long ago— 

Did you see a shadow pass ? 


Oh wait! whose eyes looked through 
Into yon darkened room ? 
The ashtree in the gloom, 
Only the ashtree knew— 
Sighing a last farewell— 
In the city’s pain and heat, 
In the dark and crowded street, 
What soul had ceased to dwell ? 


MAY KENDALL. 
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REVIEWS 
SANTA TERESA 


Santa Teresa: Being Some Account of her Life and Times: 
together with Some Pages from the History of the Last 
Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GARRIELA 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. London: Black. 


It is not often, in these days of hasty and gratuitous book- 
making, thata writer sets about and carries thrcugh the task of 
gathering materials in the spirit of mingled patience and 
enthusiasm which has animated Mrs. Cunninghame Graham. 
The ‘six years of constant study’ «mbodied in these two stout 
volumes represent not merely an exhaustive acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, but they gain an added s'gnifi- 
cance from the fact that the author has personally visited every 
place she has mentioned in her book; while, the better to 
realise and reproduce the conditions of Teresa’s pilgrimages, 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham made her journeys much in the 
same way as the saint made hers, traversing the length and 
breadth of Spain, accompanied by a muleteer and a devoted 
servant, living on bread and wine (the only fare to be pro- 
cured) and sleeping out where night caught her. The result is 
a labour of love of monumental proportions, unduly burdened 
by details, diffuse in treatment and rhetorical in diction : yet, 
in spite of these and other blemishes, exerting an undeniable 
charm by its eloquence, its picturesqueness and its sincerity. 

The spirit in which the author has approached her task is, 
perhaps, best indicated in her own words : ‘If Teresa had been 
a mystic alone, I should never have written her life; had she 
been only a clever and successful business woman, she would 
have had no interest for me. As it is, it is her completeness and 
diversity ; this mixture of the terrene and spiritual ; the idealism 
and intense realism of her nature, that makes her to me 
altogether fascinating and enthralling.’ And if Mrs. Cunning- 
hame Graham's appreciation of the character and genius of 
Teresa may strike her readers as somewhat extravagant, she is 
to be congratulated in the main on revealing the secret of the 
spell which enabled the saint to win the praise of Voltaire, to 
exercise an influence over the infamous Duke of Alba, and so 
to stamp herself into Castilian life that, as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham reminds us in his preface, to this day her votaries sign 
themselves ‘su amigo Teresiano’ in writing to one another. 
Avila, the rugged border fortress which gave her birth, was 
linked to the past by many heroic associations. She came of 
old Castilian stock, and the warlike and adventurous spirit of 
the age drove seven out of her nine brothers to seek their for- 
tunes in the Indies. ‘Teresa herself was of a romantic nature, 
greatly addicted, while still a child, to the perusal of tales of 
knight errantry. As to the exact cause which led her, a 
beautiful and attractive girl of seventeen, to renounce 
the world for the cloister, we have little doubt that Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham’s interpretation of the obscure references 
in her Life is correct, and that it was ‘only some pitiful little love 
story, innocent enough, no doubt, but nipped in the bud by her 
father’s austerity.’ According to her own confession, she was 
more moved by a servile fear of the pains of hell than by any 
sense of vocation. But once taken, her resolution was inexor- 
able, and though her father at first refused his permission, she 
had no compunction in following the rigorous precept of St. 
Jerome, Licet in limine pater jaceat, per calcatum perge patrem, 
siccts oculis ad vexillum cructs evola, Never strong physically, 
she fell desperately ill soon after entering the cloister, remain- 
ing paralysed for three years, and to the end of her life was 
always infirm and ailing. Teresa’s career for the next twenty- 
five years was that of a self-tormenting mystic. She entrusted 
herself to the guidance of the J«suits, and, in spite of her frail 
health, subjected herself to all manner of privations and tor- 
tures. She acquired a not altogether enviable fame as a seer of 
visions, inasmuch as the proved impostures of other nuns 
exposed her to a good deal of suspicion and even persecution. 
Her latest biographer is ready to admit that these visions were 
but @gr@ somnia, but there is happily no need to impugn the 
sincerity of Teresa’s belief in the reality of her experiences ; 
and for the rest, Mrs. Cunninghame Graham is probably right 
in saying that ‘it was her visions and revelations which first 
gained for her that character for sanctity without which it would 
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have been impossible for her to dream of undertaking the work 
which was to be the idea and dominating reason of her life.’ The 
moment was propitious, for the new Pope P.us V , who had just 
mounted the pontifical chair, was a keen reformer and willingly 
acceded to Philip's request for a general visitation of the Car- 
melites by their new General. From him Teresa obtained the 
necessary briefs for the founding of convents, and so at the age 
of fifty she passed from a life of introspective egotism to one of 
unceasing practical activity. From henceforth to the day of 
her death she knew little rest, but travelled over thousands of 
leagues of Spanish so.l, founding convent after convent, and 
inspiring her friars—the Descalzos, or Discalced Carmelites— 
with a self-sacrificing fervour in abrupt contrast with the sleek 
and stall-fed apathy of the majority of their brethren. 

Teresa’s motives were probably complex. According to 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, she was on the one hand the 
exponent of the national disgust at clerical corruption and on 
the other of ‘the aspiration of a people roused to a positive 
frenzy of excitement by their self-imposed mission of suppress- 
ing heresy.’ To measure the magnitude of Teresa’s achieve- 
ments, one must not forget to take into account the disabilities 
imposed upon her by her period and her sex. Single-handed, 
without health or wealth, constantly exposed to the dangers of 
the Inquisition and hampered by the jealousy and active inter- 
ference of clerical officialism, she set an undying example of 
heroic devotion to a lofty ideal. ‘Ine specimens of her wit and 
irony given in these pages hardly bear out Mrs. Cunninghame 
Grahain’s eulogies, bat it well may be that their point has 
evaporated in the translation, Asan example of her serious 
vein we may quote the beautiful passage from her ‘ Camino de 
Perfeccion’ which is appropriately prefixed to the chapter 
which tells of her death : ‘ It will be a great thing at the hour 
of death, to see that we are goinz to be judged by one whom 
we have loved above all things. Securely we may set forth to 
answer for our sins: for it will not be to set forth to a strange 
country, but our own native land, since it is of him we love, 
and who loves us.’ 


AN ESSAY IN FRENCH 


Monsieur le Marquise de —— (1780-1793). Mémoires 
inédits recueillis. Par WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
London : Remington. 


An author who writes in a language which is not his own 
is always entitled to some consideration at the hands of the 
reviewer or critic, and Mr. Walter Pollock, whose knowledge 
of French is as extensive—if not quite so peculiar—as Mr. 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, has a right to be dealt 
with gently. But when one has read and read again his 
‘Mémoires inddits,’ one is sorely puzzled to account, in a 
reasonable and satisfactory manner, for Mr. Pollock’s infatua- 
tion in writing that little A/aguetfe of twenty-two pages in 
French. Neither the story itself nor the style is a sufficient 
excuse. 

The story? Mr. Pollock’s Marquis, a French nobleman of 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, causes his friend and 
guest, M. de Sarraztre, to b2 murdered because that unfor- 
tunate individual has the bad taste not to like the Marquis’s 
old Burgundy, is himself the victim of an attempt at murder, 
discusses with Mirabeau the question of the sovereignty of the 
people in sentences which neither the Marquis nor Mirabeau 
finishes, and finally is hacked to pieces, together with his wife 
the Marquise, by the infuriated populace in 1793. Such is the 
sum and substance of the ‘ Mémoires inédits.’ 

What is not worth saying, wrote Beaumarchais, people sing. 
Possibly Mr. Pollock thought that what was not worth writing 
in English might do very well in French. We should think 
that the ‘Mémoires inédits’ were not worth writing in any 
language, not even in volapiik. On the other hand, is the thin 
and uninteresting story redeemed by grace of composition, 
purity of style, elegance of language? By no means. That 
Mr. Walter Pollock is a very good French scholar we all know, 
and if it is any satisfaction to him to be told once more that his 
French is very fair, and that there is very little of the French 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe about it, we see no earthly reason why we 
should hesitate to acknowledge the fact. To be a very good 
French scholar, and to be even a passable French writer are 
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two very different things, and a good French writer Mr. Pollock 
distinctly is not. It is quite true that there are few sentences 
in his ‘Mémoires inédits’ that a Frenchman sight not write ; 
there are fewer still that a French author or journalist wou/d 
write. It would be unfair to hold Mr. Pollock responsible for 
such misprints as avmorrié for armorté (p. 11), or bien vetlianle 
for dienveillante. But the following : ‘Le domestique s’avanc¢a, 
et répondit de ceffe voix bien comme consaciée a [usage des 
laquais de haute vole—’ is not French, although the words are 
French and put together correctly. And when Mr. Pollock 
puts in the mouth of le Comte de Mirabeau this astounding 
sentence: ‘ Croyez-moi gue le peuple est sur la route qui méne 
a la souveraineté !’ he commits one of the grossest grammatical 
errors imaginable. 

One of the four chapters of the ‘ Mémoires inédits’ (the second) 
is a condensed and modified version of an article published a 
year or two ago in an English review by Mr. Walter Pollock. 
In that article the Marquis was murdered by a man named 
Jacques le Roux. Why has Mr. Pollock spared the Marquis 
in his booklet? Nobody would have missed that distinguished 
nobleman nor the two additional chapters. The ‘Mémoires 
inédits’ are well printed and daintily bound in vellum. 


THE CRY OF A SCRATCH PACK 


Vox Clamantium : The Gospel of the People. By Writers, 
Preachers, and Workers. London: Innes. 


Long ago at Oxford there was a man who tried to write a 
Prize Poem. He did not obtain the prize, and there were 
doubts whether his composition was a poem ; but he published 
an édition de /uxe of his work, and it could be secured, whether 
for price or for love history recordeth not, in the operating 
theatre of the fashionable barber. Nevertheless its circulation 
was not large, for the case was that of a magnificent picture- 
frame built for the accommodation of daubed and disfigured 
canvas. Such is the case of the volume lying before us at 
this moment. The ‘ writers, preachers, and workers’ cry aloud, 
have indeed a certain suspicion of hysteria in their tone, but 
their voice is not that of men crying in the wilderness. Oa 
the contrary, the mere shape of their book is delightful. Pub- 
lisher, printer, binder, and papei-maker have done for this 
portentous concourse of scribes all that the heart of man could 
desire : but their work has been wasted ; for, to be plain, this 
pretty book is really crammed to repletion with reckless and 
random rubbish. ‘The title we have chosen goes far to explain 
our reluctant opinion of a book which is a delight to hand and 
to eye: for in sober truth the inarticulate cries which find voice 
in it are those of a scratch pack, pure and simple, and we cannot 
congratulate the master of the hounds, Mr. Andrew Reid, upon 
his selection. Mr. Hall Caine, who invokes under the title 
Quamdiu, Domine, has his merits as a writer of fiction, but outside 
translations from Welsh newspapers we have seen nothin; to 
match the tone of his invocation. Mr. Walter Crane is an 
artist of no little charm, but if he is a poet then are we Dutch- 
men—and that we are not Dutch witness these lines ; 


Shall Britons e’er be slaves, or los 
Liberty, while lions ramp ? 
Ihe landless Briton stili may choose 


lo trespass or to tramp, 


which it is all but impossible to take 
seriously: and yet it deals with the most serious of all 
subjects—the social problem of the age. What rational 
being is inclined to seek advice from Mr. Richard le Gallienne, 
past-inaster of flippant blasphemy, expert in the exhibition of 
vulgar prejudice against the clergy, but by no means equal 
to the rather commonplace achievement of expressing his 
meaning. Yet is this last failing a blessing in disguise, for, 
in one sentence, and entirely by the intervention of Providence, 
this ebullient philosopher in miniature makes a_ statement 
not far removed from common sense. ‘Of a truth, we need 
not go to the Gentile capitalist or to the Israelitish taskmaster, 


The book is one 


to find worse sweating dens than those in the Church cf 


England to-day.’ This we should be the Jast to deny, but Mr. 
Gallienne does not mean what he says: that which he has 
said was not worth saying, and that which he meant to say would 
have been absurd. 
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‘Rum I hopes: gin I fears; tracts by , said the sailor 
upon whose refuge a keg was washed up by the waves. So 
the reader, wandering sadly through this desert of dreary 
words, opens Mr. Crockett’s chapter with mixed feelings. Nor 
is he entirely disappointed. His find, like the sailor’s, is a 
tract—on Incubus and Co. ; but under it there lies a great deal 
of quiet humour ; for Mr. Crockett has recognised the situation 
and, into the middle of the childish talk of his comrades, he 
has sandwiched a readable little story quite worthy of the 
author of Zhe Washer woman of Finchley Common. ‘True it is 
that the tract libels Coal-owners and Colliery Inspectors as a 
class, but they are accustomed to that, and will be as ready 
as anybody else to see that, although it has been necessary 
for Mr. Crockett to come down to the level of his companions, 
his dexterous pen can impart a certain air of grace to a story 
which, upon cool analysis, is shown to reduce itself to the 
commonest claptrap. With the mass of the rest of the writers 
we really have no patience to deal in detail. Their morality 
iiay be, doubtless is, of the best, and it may be that in private 
life they are modest men; but as contributors towards the 
discussion of a serious question they are for the most part 
absolutely without weight. Exception may be made in favour of 
Mr. Lewis Morris and Mr. Tom Mann. True it is that neither 
of them are philosophers exactly ; but then, neither of them 
pretends to be philosophical, and Mr. Morris is entitled to the 
licence of a poet who can write a verse or two when he 
pleases, and spoil a verse or two also, when he is 
neglectful, by throwing in sundry extra feet. After all it is 
something of an achievement to have included within less than 
a hundred lines of verse allusions to the cave-men, the Aztecs 
and their fate, the Franco-Prussian War, a civil war in South 
America, anarchy, the Assyrian wars, the ‘ housing of the poor 
question’, the Matabele Expedition, the armaments of Europe, 
the ‘living wage’, pensions, and of abuse of poor political 
economy, heaven knows how much. Men do not expect their 
poets to be scientific ; they are thankful only if they are musical 
and in this piece Mr. Morris might have been less musical with 
ease, albeit a/iguando dormitat. So from Mr. Tom Mann, 
who is in print precisely what he is on the platform, we expect 
a vigorous pronouncement, and we receive it; and in his case 
we know at least that he has thought matters out, according to 
his lights, and that his expressions are honest. His faults are 
many, but dishonesty is not among them, and this declamatory 
essay of his is, on the whole, a good sketch of his character ; it 
is the sketch of a man in whom impulse, sentiment, pity, passion, 
and all the rest of the feelings have overpowered reason, and in 
the utterance we may see the kind of oratory which moves the 
working classes, or rather the men who, having let their brains 
lie fallow, believe that brainwork is mere hypocrisy. 

But the men who really break our hearts are the clerics— 
that is to say, Professor Shuttleworth, the Reverend the 
Honourable James Adderley, and Dean Stubbs. Of Mr. 
Adderley there is little to be said. Honest worker he is 
undoubtedly, but his contribution is ill-considered, and belies 
strangely the reputation he has begun to make for himself as 
thinker and writer. Professor Shuttleworth, on the other hand, 
considers that ‘my first duty in this matter is to make myself 
such a nuisance to all those whoin I can reach, who arein a 
position to do something and don’t do it, that for very weari- 
ness they will yield to keep me quiet.’ Ina sense the Professor 
has fulfilled his social duty. His essay is distinctly a nuisance, 
but he is not likely to succeed in making any man except a 
reviewer read it ; and we can assure him that. on a bookshelf, 
Vox Clamantium presents a very pleasing appearance indeed. 
Dean Stubbs, however, is a man of weight. Did not Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is nothing if not a judge of character, appoint 


him to his office, and from him and_ his forty-two 
articles of the Social Creed of Christian Democracy 
we expected much. And of sense we find a_ good 


deal; to say nothing of that which is the opposite of 
sense. The Dean is perfectly entitled to plump for ‘One man 
one vote,’ against usury, for a Sunday Closing Act, and half a 
dozen other things besides ; but we fail entirely to see where 
the Democratic sice of his business comes in, except perhaps 
in ‘One man one vote,’ which would be a far more Democratic 
article if ‘One vote one value’ were added to it. The Dean is 
also entitled to talk nonsense; that is the inalienable right 
of every man; but it has its corollary in the right of that 
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man’s fellow to tell him that he does talk nonsense ; and 
when the Dean says, ev cathedrd, that the living wage must 
be the bed-rock of prices, he is really talking nothing else. 
Everybody wishes that the living wage were or could be the 
governing factor in the fixing of wages. It will be, when 
somebody has discovered what the living wage is, and when 
that somebody employs men in the production of a commodity 
in which he has a monopoly, of which everybody must buy 
an unlimited quantity, and of which everybody will be able 
to buy an unlimited quantity. This will be possible when the 
full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, ceases to fill and rises into 
the air. Which is im>ossible, since wishes and longings do not 
affect the laws of nature. Another thing which is impossible is to 
read Vor Clamantium. \t is a book which deafens the ears of 
the mind. 


FICTION 


It is impossible, during the perusal of a work by the Rey. S. 
Baring-Gould, to lose sight, even for a moment, of the author's 
personality. In Zhe Queen of Lcve (London: Methuen) the 
genial face of the showman ts visible as ever in the background 
of his booth ; and as he openly manipulates his puppets, he is 
talking over their heads to his audience, without any attempt at 
inflection of voice, or change of manner. This it is which 
informs his books with such a curiously stilted and artificial 
air: his characters all speak as if they had been carefully 
coached in their parts for the cccasion, and were nervously 
anxious to say the right thing at the right time. We cite a 
typical incident. Mr. Jabez Grice, a sordid and dismally pious 
artisan, finds himself obliged to adopt the youthful daughter of 
his deceased half-brother, a circus-girl popularly known as the 
‘Queen of Love.’ While Mr. Grice is performing at his chapel 
one Sunday evening, this young person improvises an entertain- 
ment on the tight-rope :n her guardian’s front garden. Returning 
unexpectedly he discovers her in the act, and this is what he says, 
‘What is the meaning of this? Gord Heavens! if I had taken 
a rhinoceros to my bosom it might have proved more incon- 
venient, it could not have occasioned one-thousandth part of 
the scandal caused by this dreadful girl!’ Perhaps the salt- 
workers of Cheshire, in which country the scene of the story is 
laid, do habitually talk like that when excited. The motive of 
the book is well-worn—the stiff-necked iniquity of the Pharisee 
contrasted with the unassuming virtue of the Publican—and 
we know at once that we are to behold the Pharisee digging 
pits into which he himself shall presently fall. But we watch 
the process without emotion; we do not care at all who falls 
into the pits, which in this case are disused salt-mines ; and in 
so far as our sympathies are engaged at all, they are enlisted 
upon the wrong side. In spite of cleverly conceived characters, 
and the occurrence of appropriate situations, we are alienated 
from the first by their extraordinary conversation, and in the 
development of the second, invariably disappointed. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has many admirers to whom this his latest book 
will doubtless be welcome ; although it is by no means equal to 
some of his earlier work. 

A Son of the Forge ‘London: Innes), by Robert Blatch- 
ford, is a mild little story of crime and carnage, expressly 
designed, we must suppose, for the delectation of innocent 
youth. The hero—noble, melancholy, misunderstood, and 
excessively athletic—starts from his native village and marches, 
in a very bad temper, through adventure and misfortune, 
taking the siege of Sebastopol by the way, to marriage 
with a poor little waif of the street. Then he and she live 
happily ever after. ‘I was lonely, and cynical, and sick 
of life: and now, my dear,’ he says to his wife, after thirty- 
eight years of marriage, ‘I shall never want to die—never, 
never. A very pretty sentiment, although a little strained 
perhaps, and an advance upon the convention usually govern- 
ing this class of story, which ordains that the hero or 
heroine, or both for choice, should die ecstatically in the last 
chapter. This obligation is, however, fulfilled by the death 
of the most priggish soldier (outside a tract) that ever maundered 
in print. The immaculate goodness of Corporal Philip Joyce 
would be simply unendurable, did we not know it must be 
fatal to him presently. ‘The day of his death is revealed to 
the man himself-a knowledge which is always given to this 
kind of person, in order to afford opportunity for last words. 
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‘Willie’ said my friend, filling his pipe and smiling as he 
spoke, ‘the Redan is our mark. It will be awarm task, and 
some of us will get our discharge :’ and our Christian hero is 
very properly bayoneted on the morrow. We decline to 
believe that such characters have any counterpart in life: and 
the same may be said of the rest of the soldier friends of the 
Son of the Forge. We are quite willing to be entertained by 
the story-teller who proposes either to represent men and 
manners as they are, or as they might be. But nursery exhibi- 
tions of. toy soldiers have lost their charm of late. In this 
case the descriptive writing is often so deft that we cannot 
but protest against the fatuity of the actors who shamble in 
front of so vivid a back-scene. Nevertheless the book is 
excellently well adapted for the purpose of amusing an idlc 
school-girl during a summer's afternoon, unless —unless she has 
made friends (either openly or perhaps, as it were, by stealth) 
with those men of blood, Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris, a 
fellowship which ‘shpoils a man’s taste for moilder things.’ 

Miss Foyle is convinced I cculd write poetry did I only 
try. Personally, I am of the same opinion : so in the secrecy 
of my chamber I achieve an ode to ‘ Sunrise,’ which Miss 
Foyle pronounces ‘—really—very—very good, and suggests 
‘Sunset’ as a happy thought for a companion poem. Later 
when we are betrothed Miss Foyle—Edith now—hopes I will 
not allow dull, prosaic marriage to warp my poetic gifts, as 
she will not be happ:—not guste happy-—until she beholds a 
volume, etc. But—I whisper—the reviewers might slate it ’ 
Oh—says Edith—think of all the dreadful things the re- 
viewers said of Keats and Wordsworth! This is conclusive, 
and I write on, till one unlucky day, to oblige a friend, I 
pen some verses addressed to his love, who is a barmaid. 
These lines, ‘ To little Alice,’ are stolen by my rival, Captain 
Tempest (a double-dyed villain with a lurking devil in each 
eye), who gives them to Edith: and, as a lovely young 
servant called Alice lately disappeared from my lodgings, and 
as | do not turn up on my wedding-day, and am found to be 
living under the same roof as the missing Alice, Edith— 
being naturally of a jealous disposition—-shows resentment. 
Further, when Captain Tempest proves, by means of false 
documents, that I am the betrayer of a second maid-servant 
—Liz this time—who left the same lodgings a week or two 
later than Alice, Edith renounces all claim to my hand and 
marries Tempest. So when I arrive an hour after the cere- 
mony to explain that a snow-storm, two fevers, a ghost, and 
the recovery of a missing will have detained me, I am received 
coldly, until I bring in my witnesses, who are waiting—a rail- 
way-bus full-—at the door, and who speedily shift the burden of 
guilt to the Captain’s shoulders. Atthis stage the Captain wisely 
brings the story to a satisfactory end by suddenly developing 
hydrophobia—which proves fatal in half an hour—during the 
paroxysms whereof he barks, yelps, begs, snaps, howls, bays, 
pants, finally . . . the trembling ceases . . . three sharp barks 

.. alow whine... She Shall be Mine (London : Ward) 8 
a lively tale. The action is unflagging, the detail chiefly dis- 
cursive. Mr. Frank Hudson has a sense of humour which, 
however, deserts him when he treats of his hero. Also he 
endeavours to exasperate by writing in the first person and in 
the present tense. 

For a thorough-paced ruffian, boisterous and philosophical, 
commend us to the Dick Lorraine who figures in Zhe Best 
of Her Sex, by Fergus Hume (London: Allen). Good 
Master Dick returns to England with his wits sharpened, and 
his vocabulary enriched, by life in the ‘ loafing and chancing’ 
line up and down America. He brings with him several bales 
of a root, which he calls T’ho and describes as the sacred herb 
of the Yucatan Indians. In this he sees the possibility 
of a pile, but to his surprise his brother, Jocelyn, a doctor in 
Bloomsbury, when invited ‘to exploit the cure racket’ declines 
to take part in so promising a swindle. Jocelyn is engaged tu 
a charming girl who earns what she can by needlework. She 
is devoted to her father, Sir Melanchthon Brege, Bart. ‘a 
specious old humbug who used a'l and sundry for the furthering 
of his own ends.’ Sir Melanchthon having been a doctor and 
being in very low water, is just the man Dick Lorraine wants 
and Dick skilfully captures him. The two doctors naturally 
disagree over the medicinal value of the sacred herb of the 
Yucatan Indians, and a fine complication is introduced by 
Jocelyn’s knowing that Sir Melanchthon, having heart disease, 
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would most probably be killed by any excitement. Heart 
disease and a quack medicine never before, we imagine, served 
as a wall to sunder lovers, but they make an excellent and 
adequate partition such as it takes skill both to build up and to 
pull down—the two knaves differing as your Pecksniff differs 
from your Tigg in all save knavery. Dick Lorraine and his 
partner are pleasing and the history of the T’ho Company 
Limited is brisk though the details of it will not satisfy the 
critical professional man. Zhe Best of Her Sex will pass 
muster as a slap-dash story with a wholesome love interest and 
no exaggerated pretensions to literary merit. 

Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea, by Captain Woolward— Old 
Woolward’—(London : Digby), records the experiences of a 
veteran in the service of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany. Tne odd passengers and officials he has run across are 
described in a breezy style, and there are good stories as well 
as graphic accounts of hurricanes collected in the book. Cap- 
tain Woolward was engaged in transport services in the China 
Expedition in the early forties, and again in the Crimean War. 
His recollections of the former and of the :West Indies, when 
he first knew them fifty years or so ago, might be expanded 
with advantage. We expect they will be—for Nigh on Sixty 
Years at Sea if it finds no other students, will, we anticipate, 
be carefully overhauled by writers of sea-stories. It has the 
smell of the salt about it from first to last, and there are prac- 
tical hints given to tourists and ship-builders which, to put it 
mildly, come from a man who ought to know what he is talking 
about. 

Thorough (London: Bentley), by Mary A. M. Marks, is a 
bewildering work, which we are entirely at a loss how to 
classify. It is neither a history, nor a theological treatise, 
nor a disquisition on political economy; nor is it, what we 
vaguely conjecture the author intended it to be, a romance: 
yet it contains elements which lend it a distant resemblance 
to all these. The basis of events and incidents upon which 
this enormous superstructure is founded are those which 
occurred during the government of Ireland by the First 
Charles and Oliver Cromwell. ‘The scenes are laid in various 
parts of Ireland and England. In the first few chapters we 
are introduced to a small crowd of characters, who presently 
disappear entirely under a huge wave of irrelevant history, 
By the time they swim to the surface again we have lost any 
feeble interest in them we may have felt at first. This 
process continues to the welcome end, varied only by the 
occasional introduction of a completely fresh set of puppets, 
or the insertion of dreary sermons by strange divines, and 
obscure metaphysical observations by the author. There is no 
plot, and in spite of the scores of persons represented, no 
suggestion of distinctive characterisation. Amid the hundreds 

the thousands —of incidents recorded, not one is dramatically 
presented ; and the bald narrations of battle, murder, and 
sudden death leave us absolutely unmoved. The book is 
written in a tumultuary manner, which we imagine is intended 
to imitate that of Thomas Carlyle, sown with doubtful archaisms, 
and put together with a really remarkable disregard of syntay. 
We had thought at least to have discovered a clue to the mean- 
ing of the title, but it was not to be : and we looked throughout 
this wilderness of abook for any redeeming feature—some happy 
turn of phrase or piece of apt description—but in vain. Its 
inexpressible tedium remains unbeguiled from the first page to 
the last. 


MEDLEVAL NAPLES 
Charles 111. of Naples and Urban VI. By SV. CLAIR 
BADDELEY. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, already known as the vindicator of 
Joanna of Naples, the Mary Stuart of Italy, is here the historian 
of Charles ITI. (of Durazzo) that Sovereign’s conqueror, if not 
her murderer. His work is neither narrative nor essay, and 
lacks proportion. For instance, Charles’s policy on his first 
occupation of Naples is set out at utterly disproportionate 
length ; while the treatment of his war with Louis of Anjou is 
hopelessly fragmentary. Also, when the writer is off the 
question of Italy, which he thoroughly understands, he is by 
no means incapable of error. For instance, despite the labours 
of Freeman and Bryce, here is a historian who in his (by the 
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way, most interesting and accurate) genealogical table (p. 105) 
introduces Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor of Germany. Again, 
though this is a smaller blunder, Mr. Baddeley falls into the 
common mistake of representing Wiclif (p. 94) as the champion 
of the ideas of the Renaissance ; whereas Wiclif the thinker was, 
in fact, the narrowest of schoolmen ; while Wiclif the politician 
was the champion of John of Gaunt, the worst enemy that 
English constitutionalism has ever had. 

But for all this, the book is none the less fascinating reading, 
and should go far to increase the general interest in the 
politics of mediaeval Italy. On almost every page this 
writer makes you feel that he is specially fitted for his 
task ; as not only has he made a careful study of archives 
and chronicles, but also he has an antiquarian’s knowledge 
of buildings and a poet’s appreciation of scenery. Further, 
he has what the historian of Italy specially requires: the 
capacity for appreciating and sketching character, so that his 
portraitures of Charles, of Queen Margaret, and the terrible 
Urban VI. are of a high order of merit. At the same time, 
he scarce is able to show that the popular judgment on 
Charles of Durazzo is unjust. Of course, as he proves, the 
second Angevin conqueror of Naples was, like his ancestor, the 
‘executioner of Conradin,’ a man of power, who emerges 
brilliantly from his struggle with the ruffian Pope. Probably, 
too, he was not constitutionally cruel. But still, the facts being all 
considered, there can be no doubt that his action in seizing the 
Neapolitan and the Hungarian crowns betokens an ambition 
as ruthless and unscrupulous as that of Charles of Anjou him- 
self. And when the lifelong captivity to which he doomed his 
wife’s sisters is recalled—(we say nothing as to his share in his 
predecessor's fate)—it cannot be doubted that from the stand- 
point of self-defence the Hungarian princesses were justified in 
striking first. At any rate the tragedy of these later descendants 
of the House of Anjou—in whose mutual strifes and slaughters 
the Greek poet had traced the Nemesis of the butchery of the 
Hohenstaufen—must appear to even the most sceptical modern 
the most awful condemnation of the greatest of Papal crimes. 

On the subject of the Hohenstaufen the last chapter of 
the book (in which much research is wasted on the profoundly 
uninteresting Cecco D’Ascoli) gives by the way an interesting 
sketch of the development of Humanism from the fusion of 
Norman and Saracen inthe cosmopolitan Sicilian court of the gay 
and pagan Frederick II., here described as a sort of mixture of 
the first Edward and the late Emperor of Brazil. If our author’s 
conclusions are sound, he has made a good and original contribu- 
tion to a most difficult chapter in Italian history. In Mr. Badde- 
ley’s opinion the hostility of the Papacy to Frederick and his 
house must be attributed not merely to vulgar lust of 
territory, but to a well-founded belief, which doubtless the 
Dominican friars impressed on Papal ears, that a secular 
University, his Saracen soldiery, and his habit of unorthodox 
conversation were signs of a policy which would prove fatal to 
the claims and the authority of the Church. The life of that 
Emperor whom they called the wonder of the world has yet 
to be written and no one can lay down this book without a 
wish that Mr. St. Clair Baddeley would eschew the smaller 
fry, and undertake the work of writing it. 


THEOLOGY 
Fisher's of Men. 
millan, 
The Gospel according to St. Peter: a Study. Vy the Author 
of Supernatural Religion. London: Longmans. 


The Acts of the Apostles: a Series of Sermons. By the late 
F, D. MAuriIceE. London: Macmillan. 


by Archbishop BENSON. London; Mae: 


This is the charge delivered to the clergy of the diocese of 
Canterbury, at the third visitation of their diocesan, with the 
addition of a sermon preached at the meeting of the Church 
Congress in Birmingham, in October last year. The charge 


deals with the subjects of legislation in which the Church is 
specially interested, such as Temperance, Patronage, and the 
‘sore-vexed’ Parish Councils Bill ; with Education—primary, 
higher, religious, and clerical: with the Socialistic movement, 
and the ‘higher criticism’ ; with ‘soulless ritual’ ; ‘ Evangelical 
formula, and ‘unreligious philanthropy.’ The Archbishop steps 
confidently into this extended field; and—to do him simple 
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justice—shows that it is not at all too wide for his effective 
curvey. He goes thoroughly and thoughtfully into the several 
subjects he discusses, and deals with them with much sound 
common sense and liberality of feeling. The charge is no 
formal manifesto—no elaborate declaration of belief or principle 
on a great point of controversy—but a plain practical review of 
certain defined positions and questions, with a fresh and clear 
expression of opinion upon them. There is a pleasing absence 
of anything savouring of pompous dogmatism and of skilful 
‘hedging "—two qualities said to be not altogether unknown in 
episcopal, especially in primatial, charges. 

It abounds in wise and pithy utterances that extremists and 
‘faddists’ would do well to note ; as, for instance, in reference 
to Temperance legislation : ‘ All the legislation that is wanted 
will come when the people are persuaded of their highest 
good ; and no legislation will be of avail until they are... . 
There are States that excel in legislation for temperance, but 
they are not so conspicuous as to temperance reformation.’ 
In reference to the training of the clergy : ‘No danger could 
be greater to the usefulness of the clergy, in this country, than 
that they should be uncultivated men, with a mere seminary 
training, whether it were long or short. . . . It is not the time 
consumed, but the interest kindled, which makes the higher 
religious teaching ; which makes students and Churchmen.’ 
In reference to progress in the Church, and ‘moving with 
the times’: ‘If the Church affirms for ever the sacredness of 
statements which she had once made in the dark, when others 
have unlearned them in the light, then behind the world itself 
she must remain.’ The candid confession that the Church has 
made statements ‘ in the dark’ comes from an Archbishop with 
unprofessional frankness. The same healthy and rational 
quality marks Dr. Benson’s comments on the ‘mystery’ of the 
Real Presence; on the Ritualist’s ‘solicitude for decayed 
usages’ (a happy phrase), and on the true and the false idea 
of the devotional life. ‘What a moment is this to be fingering 
the trinkets of Rome! ... Is it a time to be introducing, 
among our simple ones, the devotional life of that body? Is 
it a time to run down the masculine sense, the unsurpassed 
knowledge, and the keen historic insight of our Reformers?’ 

We have been tempted by the excellence of its contents to 
dwell longer on this little volume—of some 150 pages—than 
its size would appear to warrant: but though its bulk is little, 
its message is really great—earnest, liberal, reasonable, in a 
high degree—not unworthy to be delivered from the chair of 
Augustine of Canterbury —in a sense urbi e¢ orbi—not merely 
to the immediate diocese, but to the larger auditory of the 
Anglican communion throughout the Empire. 

The Gespel according to St. Peter contains little more than 
a fragment of the history of our Lord, covering the events 
from Pilate’s judgment to the discovery of the empty sepulchre. 
It was found in the tomb of a monk, in the cemetery of 
Akhmim, near the ancient Egyptian city of Panopolis, in the 
winter of 1886 7. Experts believe that the MS. cannot be 
of a date earlier than the eighth or later than the twelfth 
century. Under the same cover of pasteboard and leather are 
bound up another fragment of ‘ The Apocalypse of Peter ;’ two 
fragments of ‘ The Book of Enoch,’ and one of‘ The Acts of 
S. Julian.” The editor gives us the text and its translation, 
and devotes the body of his work to a careful examination of 
the references made to it by some of the early Christian 
writers—especially Justin Martyr and the writer of the Epistle 
of Barnabas—and of the relation of the fragment to the 
Evangelists’ narratives in the New Testament. That these 
references apply to this document is open to dispute; but our 
author holds that they do, and that it is identical with ‘The 
Memoirs of Peter,’ which Justin cites, and which, he argues 
from the use of certain phrases, must have been known also 
to the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas. If so, the fragment 
cannot be of later origin than 130 A.D.—the latest date that 
critics assign to that relic of the sub-apostolic era. Our 
authou’s conviction that he discovers in it parallelisms with the 
‘Diatessaron’ of Tatian confirms his theory that, though 
presumably not written by the Apostle whose name it bears, 
it is the compilation of one of the immediate followers of the 
Twelve. The real interest of the Epistle, however, centres 
not so much in the question of its date, or even of its 
authorship, as in its relation to the Synoptics, and to the 
Johannine Gospel. Is it compiled from them, or a distinct 
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version of the events they relate; ‘It is not,’ says our author, 
‘a compilation from our Gospels, but presents unmistakeable 
signs of being an independent composition, and conse- 
quently a most interesting representation of Christian 
thought during the period when our Synoptic Gospels were 
likewise giving definite shape to the same traditions. The 
peculiarities of the Petrine fragment are in themselves sufficient 
to justify this conclusion. They are numerous and striking ; 
but we cannot profess to detect in them any specifically Docetic 
or other dogmatic tendency. Where they diverge farthest from 
the canonical history they lean towards the mythical. Thus, 
while on the Cross our Lord is described as ‘ feeling no pain.’ 
He cries, ‘Power, my Power, thou hast forsaken me’; and 
having spoken, ‘He was taken up.’ Yet, though said to be 
‘taken up,’ He is after all entombed. The soldiers on guard 
at the tomb witness the Resurrection. ‘wo men are seen to 
descend from heaven, and as they approach the tomb the stone 
rolls itself away from the entrance. They go in; and presently 
reappear with a third man, followed by a Cross. The heads of 
the two reach to heaven, but the head of the third rises still 
higher. A voice from heaven asks, ‘ Hast thou preached to 
them that are sleeping ?’ and a voice from the Cross answers 
‘Yea’; after which another man descends from heaven and 
enters the sepulchre. These divergences from the Synoptic 
narratives are not, perhaps, greater than those between the 
Synoptics and the Johannine; but they are of a different type 
and appeal rather too obviously to the credulity of the reader. 

This Petrine fragment, while thus deeply interesting in itself, 
cannot be said to throw much, if any, light on the question of 
the origin or sources of the canonical gospels. The author of 
this examination of it deserves the highest credit for the ripe 
scholarship, acute criticism, and luminous exposition which he 
has expended on his theme. 

It is just two and twenty years since Maurice died—at 
Easter, 1872—yet so rapid are the movements of theological 
thought, in these days, that this volume seems to come to us 
out of a distant past. The questions raised by the ‘higher 
criticism ’—the problems of the scientists, to whom ‘the super- 
natural’ is as the red rag to the traditional bull—do not 
throw their shadow over its pages. The great teacher, who 
was nowhere so much at home as in his pulpit, reappears to us 
again, tracing through the earliest :ecords of the Church the 
one lesson which he discovered in all the Scriptures-—‘ Christ 
as the Manifestation of the Divine Character, as the ‘ Revela- 
tion, unveiling, or making known to man, the actual righteous- 
ness and love of God.’ ‘The theology of Maurice was not 
warped by any theories of the impossibility of such a revela- 
tion. On the contrary, its reality was the kernel of his teaching. 
As he says himself: ‘Our preaching will be good for nothing, 
if the main object of it is not the Atonement of God with man, 
in Christ.’ In these as in all his other sermons, this belief stands 
before the preacher’s consciousness as the fundamental fact of 
his creed and system ; and is set forth and illustrated with all 
the fervour of his undoubting faith, and in that clear, forcible 
idiomatic Saxon, of which Maurice was so thorough a master. 

His expositions of the tendencies which developed in the 
nascent church of the Apostles; of the significance of 
Gamaliel’s counsel, and of Stephen’s apology ; of the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus ; of the mission of Peter to Cornelius ; of the 
growth of the Gentile Church at Antioch, and the consequent 
council of Jerusalem ; of Paul’s ministry at Athens, Corinth, 
and Ephesus, are all full of most living interest, and practical 
application to the conditions, religious, social, and intellectual, 
of our time. There is here, as in all Maurice’s teaching that deep 
centre of permanent truth, unaffected by temporary controver- 
sies or vagaries of opinion, which gives him a real and abiding 
hold on the minds of those who apprehend him. This book is 
a welcome addition to the long catalogue of those in which that 
teaching is embodied. 


OLD AND NEW 


‘Sumptuosity’ in book productions of even an ephemeral 
order has lately become a distinct fashion, almost demanding 
the restraint of law. But the topography and ‘get-up’ of this 
latest bibliographical magazine are things which our poor 
imagination ‘boggles at.’ The hand-made paper, beautifully 
designed French grey wrapper, luxurious, large, #zodern Roman 
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type, and magnificent illustrations seem to make such a periodi- 
cal too ‘bright and good’ for any but the most cultivated type 
of plutocrat, the various illustrations and the fuc simz/e (frontis- 
piece) of a copy of Ce/sus (Venice, 1497) from Grolier’s library, 
is literally beyond praise; nay, finding the latter to be 
absolutely unique, we can conscientiously prefer the repro- 
duction to the reality. rbliographica (London: Kegan 
Paul) is a bold, perhaps a judicious speculation, though 
we confess to not quite understanding its whole rasson 
détre. This latest quarterly is, we understand, only intended 
to run for a certain period of years, and then to stop. But if it 
be extended over two or ten or twenty years will there be any 
consistent completeness in its contents? Surely a work 
dealing with such diverse subjects as French bookbinding, Zhe 
Hore of Geoffroy Tory, the ‘ Recuyells’ of History of Troy, and 
the library of Queen Christina might even, as Mr. Calverley 
sings— 
in judicious hands 
I:xtend from here to Mesopotamy. 

But a dozen numbers of it would only be a luxurious collection 
of unfinished notes. Moreover, a review of this kind should 
surely be stored exclusively with solid bibliographical erudition, 
and information hardly to be found elsewhere. A merely 
gossipy ‘turn over’ (such as beguiles us so often from the acid 
political leaders of Zhe Daily News) upon ‘ Names and Notes 
in Books,’ a subject upon which (with all respect to its author, 
Mr. Andrew Lang) there is obviously nothing to be said which 
every one does not know, is quite out of place, nay, ridiculous, 
when printed in a style worthy of the finest modern revised 
reprint of the rarest early chronicle or classic. With this 
exception the first number of Bidliographica appears, beside its 
external attractions, well stored with valuable and carefully 
written memoranda of the book-lore which is at present in such 
demand. 

‘Napoleonic’ is in truth the fittest epithet for the stupendous 
collection of philological literature to which Mr. Collins’s 
laborious description introduces the English public in his 
Attempt at a Catalogue of the Library of the late Prince 
Louts Lucten Bonaparte (London: Sotheran). How the great 
mind (for great it must be called) of Prince Louis Lucien 
contrived to survey so broadly the whole literary and linguistic 
world, without ever losing sight of the grand scientific aim set 
before him, will be a problem to all but those who have studied 
the great collectors of the past two centuries. The mere 
synopsis of this catalogue is an elaborate, nay, terrifying 
examination in ‘letters. From the Samoyedic group of Uralo- 
Altaic, ‘ Lettish, and Unclassified Aryan tongues to the Dialects 
of German Colonies in North Italy, Polish Hebrew, and ‘ Inde- 
pendent’ Mexican Idioms ; from Polyglot Caucasian to Pennsyl- 
vanian Dutch (de Campain Breefa ygefudlished ally Woch. 
Lancaster, Pa. 1868) ; from specimens of Monosyllabic Thibetan 
to the language of Orpheus C. Kerr, and Arvtemus Ward among 
the Fenians, the most learned reader may here struggle through 
a dense and tangled jungle of philologic learning the extent 
and dazzling variety of which make his head swim. 

The increasing interest felt by large numbers of well-to-do 
persons in the ‘ book,’ regarded as a chattel composed of more 
or less fine material, more or less richly ornamented within and 
without, must of course be distinguished from any literary 
enthusiasm, of which indeed it is very often the negation. It is 
to the satisfaction of this taste, or ‘rage,’ that Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co.’s popular and on the whole excellent series of 
‘Books about Books’ is directed. Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s 
volume on Zhe Binding of Books (London : Kegan Paul) which 
he specially limits to ‘An Essay in the History of Gold Tooled 

}indings’ is quite worthy ofits predecessors, both in matter and 
illustration. The facsimiles, indeed, seem to us much superior 
(perhaps this was inevitable from the nature of the subjects) 
to some of these in Mr, Gordon Duff's Early Printed Books. 
The student of ‘outsides’ who hungers for much gold and 
elaborate decoration, and still more the enterprising bookseller 
will find in this work, as far as we can judge, just what he wants 
to know, of the chronology, life and work of the famous Jean 
Grolier, Viscount, poet, ambassador, and book-collector, of the 
Deromes, the Padeloups, and the historic fancies of Francis L., 
various Henrys, Katherine (we never saw her spelt with a kh 
before) de Medicis, Marguerite de Valois, and other princely 
bibliophiles, of Jansenist styles, and of the bindings of Little 
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Gidding. Mr. Horne’s essay deals with Italian, French and 
English work, and we do not feel sure that the introductory 
explanation of the ‘craft’ of bookbinding might not have been 
omitted with advantage, since the subject here considered is 
‘fine and sumptuous’ tooling. In the index the juxtaposition of 
Giunta and gold tooling, Lord Howard and hollow backs, Vecelli 
and ve//um guards seems to suggest something uncongenial, as 
does the name of any great classic when used merely to identity 
a curious or beautiful pattern, 

Technical education is now on the town, as it were, since its 
advantages are universally acknowledged; and hence the 
publication of Zhe New Technical Educator (London : Cassell), 
which has reached its third volume, is deemed a matter of 
course. Yet the day is not long past when the subject was less 
popular, though even then Messrs. Cassell & Co. (Limited 
approved their enterprise and foresight by issuing works of this 
particular class. The present instalment maintains the high 
level reached in previous sections of the encyclopedia which is 
certain to be of great value to students of every grade. Plainly 
written by acknowledged experts, whose meaning is emphasised 
by useful diagrams, the articles are models of their kind. For 
instance, nothing could possibly be more easily understanded 
of the people than ‘ Steel and Iron’ by Mr. W. H. Greenwood, 
‘Watch and Clock Making’ by Mr. David Glasgow, and 
‘Electrical Engineering’ by Mr. E. A. O’Keefe. And these 
articles are simply mentioned as typical examples of the 
contents, which are from first to last admirably suited to the end 
in view. 

Of the many Shakespeares in the field none surpasses the 
‘Whitehall’ of Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., whose third 
volume just issued contains Much Ado About Nothing, As 
you Like itand Twelfth Night, all pertaining to the brilliantly 
productive years from 1595 to 1609. It may be said of Mr. H. 
Arthur Doubleday, who has been greatly assisted by Mr. T. 
Gregory Foster and Mr. Robert Elson, that, in editing these 
comedies from the original texts, like Claudio, ‘he hath, indeed 
better bettered expectation than you must expect of me to tell 
you how.’ The edition is without any of the elaborate appli- 
ances of introduction, notes and the rest which invest many 
copies of the plays with a terror not their own. Dates of first 
publications, explanations of obsolete phrases and other neces- 
sary information are furnished in unobtrusive fashion: that 
and no more. Printed in the distinguished style of the 
Chiswick Press and admirably bound, the volume is calculated 
to delignt the student and the bibliographer alike. In fine, it 
is an edition handsome as any need desire issued at a price 
within the reach of all. We have also received Mary Anerley 

London : Low), the latest addition to the series of cheap 
reprints of Mr. Blackmore’s novels ; From Bondage to Brother- 
hood, by John C. Kenworthy (London : Scott), being essays in 
the cause of fellowship, dedicated to Mr. William Morris ; 
Nemo Academy (London: Digby), which is an uninspired skit 
upon doctors, headmasters, and others; Nos. 8 and 9— The 
Holyhead Road Map and The Bath Road Map—of the useful 
series of C.S. maps (London: Gall); and Zhe /rish Literary 
Revival, ‘a record of Irish literary awakenings and endeavours 
during the past ten years.’ 
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Plays of Richard Steele. ¥dited by G. A. Aitken. Unwin. 

Policy Values. J. PY. Bourne. Trengrove. 

Practical German Readings for Beginners. A. Bossert and || 
Beck. Hachette, 2s. 6d. 

Practical Paper-Making. George Clapp 1ton. Crosby. 

Social Inequalities. W. Wynn. Simpkin. ts. 

Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modcrn Life. Stopford A. 
3rooke. Isbister. 7s. 6d. 

The Angler's Diary. J.E.B.C. Cox. ts, 6d. 

The Arabian Horse. W.Twecdie. Blackwood. 3¢s. 

The Art of lilustration. C. H. Spurgecn. Passmore, 2s. 6d. 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act \883. ¥. A, 
Jelf. Sweet. 
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The Cross of Sorrow: A Tragedy. WW. Akerman. Bell. 6s. 

The Eight Hours’ Day in British Engineering Industries, 
J. S. Jeans. Ballantyne. 

The Elements of Military Topography. J. M. West. Clowes. 
2s. 6d. 

The Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown. 
W. E. Hall. Clarendon Press. tos, 6d. 

The House of Lords: A Retrospect and a Forecast. T. A. 
Spalding. Unwin. 

The Lund of Heart's Desire: A Play. W.1%3. Yeats. Unwin. 

The Local Government Act 1894. J.M. Lely and W. F. Craies. 
Sweet. 1s. 6d. 

The Microcosm and the Macrocosm. Bolton Waller. Kegan 

Paul. 2s. 

Original Inhabitants of India, Gustav Oppert. Constable, 

20S. 

The Principles of Morals. T. Fowler and J. M. Wilson. 
Clarendon Press. 14s. 

Twelve Years’ Restdence on the West Coast of Scotland. 

|. Mason. Gurney. 3s. 6d. 


The 


C 


ForEIGN 


Ce gwelles peuvent. Jeanne Schultz. Paris: Lévy.  3fr.50. 

Comiche. Lucien Donel. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

Die basko-slavische Sprachheinheit. J. Vopolovsek. Wien: 
Gerold, 8m. 

La Vierge. Emile Bergerat. Paris: Ollendorft. 3fr.50. 

Le pont sur P Oiselle. M. Maryan. Paris: Bleriot.  3fr. 

Le portefeuille a’un tres vieux Garcon, A. Robida. Paris 
Librairie illstr, 2fr. 

Les Memotres @une Inconnue publies sur le manuscrit origina? 
1780-1816. Paris: Plon. 7ff.50. 

Musée de Beguines. Georges Rodenbach. Paris: Charpentier, 
ifr.50. 

Vapoleon chez lui: La journee de lempereur aux Tuileries. 
Paris: Dentu. 7fr.50. 

Terre de Loudres. Boyer a Agen. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.5o. 

Verdi: Histoire de sa vie et de ses wuvres. A. Pougin. Paris: 
Lévy. 3fr.50. 





NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Edttorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked thal they may not be addressed to 115 
Fleet Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office 
only. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so tf stamps are enclosed 
All communications must be marked al the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe.’ 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, {1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 
{1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip 
tions payable in advance. 





CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 
“SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. | NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, | OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including: 

—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
10g tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression); Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens ; Site of 
Yemple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1 6, mounted speci- 


-, 1/6,.2 
meus, post free, with complete list, 1/-. DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 


Gold Medal for Amateur Ph »tographers, 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 

‘Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘lowyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1 -, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
3irds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 


ON 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and BY 


Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. Mr. J. A. FRoupE, LL.D. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 
ProF. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


———————— PROF, JEBB, D:C.L., Lb.D., MP. 
SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P, 
THE Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


‘DANDIE DINMONT ' Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
S1R JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— ; 
Reprinted from ‘Tue Nationa, OBSERVER.’ 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 
THE TIMES says: 
We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘* Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 


THE GLOBE says: 


‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT: Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLOAN & SON, 


Remowali Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Elntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 
Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 














LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER. 


WATSONS 


ATCHLESS CLEANSER 


BEST SOAP FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


Largest Sale of 1 lb. Tablets in the World. 
For 150 Wrapyers the splendid Picture, ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,” in 
«ood gilt frame, will be sent carriage paid, 2 wil particulars on each Wrapper, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus :— 


Lea Marvin 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


od S Original Navy Cut. 














Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker !— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our r Eiaiper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at ane: npty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our corre:pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 





A evier v of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with 7 ea I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary stan d ands, 1 am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
ean vey A | my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a little, eens would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PL AY ER’S NAVY CUT ” (this 1s not an advertisement), 


I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 





G O O D N E W S A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR LaDies, CENTLEMEN, OR CHILOREN. 


ron LAME peopte: 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS, 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write 





























+ 
es THE OCONNOR EXTENSION CO., 275 High Holbora, London, Wo. 
BEFORE. LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United ala, AFTER, 
LUXURIOUSLY :, MI A PL E & GC O PP cgien yon IN 
COMFORTABLE 
SMOKING ROOM 
oe ——— LIMITED FURNITURE 
The Largest and Most Convenient vi bay Ht} t ANN 
¢ id agit 
Furnishing Establishment in the World <M: aa a 
75h vont : adadd 4 \ 
EASY CHAIRS AM Sd cee orETP| 9) fe 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS ({& : - an nen 
Oe) Wirrititaicwaniay 
EASY CHAIRS sa IN 
By X ver ir 
APLE & CO. have always an immense 2X mie Nae 
t t of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, \ UE. ee 
Setlees, py fel in different ae a style, shel. a ag 
tered in various fashionzble materials, all ready for im- a 
An seensT™h® Sheridan chair all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of com'ortable Bh pchecen ry ony ge aernary a ad 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 
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